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less costly, error has been perpetrated. Cari- | illustrations before us is, “that of the impera- 
& f 7) ¢ (> catures of various styles are presented one | tive necessity of adopting, as the basis of the 
¢ WiS0EL, 
° 





over the other, with inharmonious effect. The| design of objects executed in any material 
mischief done to the rising generation by put-| which nature offers to our use, a system of 
: ae ting before them such incongruities as these is | ornamentation strictly in harmony with the 
TURDA Y, SEPTEMBER 11, 1852 much greater than the well-meaning persons | structure, chemical and mechanical, of the 
who perpetrate them imagine. These are public | finished article—with the value of the materials 
fa) NTIL within a very short time | offences, and justify public reprobation. of which it is composed—an association of 
ago the practice of working in| To return, however, to the particular mate- | ideas connected with them, and with its pur- 
iron had declined in England, | rials for design to which reference has been) pose and probable destination.” The orna- 
and it is even now indeed but/made. We have had many fine specimens of | ments in metal-work ought not to be merely 
slowly reviving. The principle} ancient metal-works in late years depicted by | stuck on, but should arise out of the work. 
ad been forgotten, that every material, to the | antiquarian draughtsmen, especially by Mr.| We have not yet brought ourselves wholly to 
xtent that it differs in nature from others,| Pugin, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. C. J. Richardson, | condemn imitative design, as is the case with 
hould be wrought in a different form and | and disseminated by the engraver. Numerous | the able teachers who now regulate the Govern- 
roportion,—that to copy in iron the forms | detached essays and articles on the various; ment schools, but we offer no approval to 
roper for stone is as contrary to good taste branches of the subject have appeared, too, from | foliage and flowers in metal, which, as Mr. 
sit is to common sense. The introduction time to time, but it was left to Mr. M.| Redgrave says, “dangle and shake with 
f cast iron, too, provided a cheap substitute Digby Wyatt to produce the first book on| every movement, as much almost as would 
or hand work; and as encouragement was the subject which approaches to anything | their prototypes on theirnatural stem.” We 
hus withdrawn from the skilled workers, they | like completeness. A copy of this is now before|do not want iron to look like roses: we 
adually ceased to be. The want of right us, entitled “ Metal Work, and its Artistic De-| want it still to be iron ornamentally dis- 
ppreciation, even now, of the important prin- 'sign,” and claims from us the warmest com-| posed. Objects of utility are to be beautified, 
iple to which we have referred, was shown, | mendation.* With fifty large plates in colours, | not disguised. Having fixed upon the form 
ot many weeks ago, by the design determined | it contains eighty-one folio pages of letter-| most useful, we should decorate it instead of 
n for the Clock Tower at the foot of London- | press on the subject, under the heads Theory, | seeking to conceal its purpose. Mr. Wyatt 
bridge, which we found it our duty to con-| Practice, and History. The first of these is | justly opposes himself to the notion that good 
femn. We have sought from time to time to | subdivided _into—1. Iron work, and the prin-| results can follow while the contriver of the 
eal to a consideration of the principles on ciples of its treatment. 2. Bronze work. 3. | object (the manufacturer) and the artist who 
hich metal should be worked, and have given| Gold work. 4. Silver work. The second | makes the outward design are different people. 
numerous specimens of medizval skill in the | treats of general principles, the formative | «No successful results can be attained in the 
shape of grilles, gates, hinges, knockers, | processes (working, casting, chasing, &c. &c.), | production of beautiful ironwork, or beautiful 
docks, and other fastenings, not simply that, and the decorative processes (enamelling, | anything else, until one of three things takes 
hey might be reproduced, but that the prin-/|niello, damascening, &c.); while the third | place,—either, first, until the manufacturer and 
ciples on which they were formed should be | section—History—gives separate chapters to | designer are one individual doubly gifted ; or, 
understood and applied in modern designs to | Italy, England, France, Germany, and Spain. | secondly, until the manufacturer takes the 
suit modern wants. -In our pages, too, we may | The letter-press is necessarily, to some extent, | pains to investigate and master so much of the 
add, will be found representations of some of|a compilation, the writings of Benvenuto | elements of design as shall at least enable him 
the most important -modern works in iron, | Cellini (especially), Theophilus, Miiller, Kugler, | to judiciously control the artist; or, thirdly, 
both cast and wrought. Pugin, W. H. Rogers, Holtzappfel, Ford, | until the artist, by a careful study of the mate- 
We are not to be understood as objecting to Labarte, F. Sere, P. Jacob, and others con-|rial and its manufacture, shall elaborate and 
he use of cast-iron, notwithstanding its tend- | tributing, but it displays considerable research, employ a system of design in harmony with, 
ency to lessen the opportunities for the appli-| much personal knowledge of the subject, and | and special to the peculiarities so evolved.” 
cation of skill to the working of iron ; itis much more than ordinary subsidiary accomplish-| Qur author refers slightly to one department 
oo valuable a material for that, and conduces| ments. The illustrations consist of gates, | of metal-work in which at this time not an 
too greatly to the improvement of the dwellings | grilles, screens, handles, locks, hinges, tazze, attempt even is made to be decorative,—we 
and the increase of the comforts of the masses; monstrances, thuribles, lamps, pastoral staves, | mean plumbers’ work, perfect in its execution 
ut it should be kept in its proper place, and be | book-covers, reliquaries, chalices, jewellery, | so far as use goes, but “ deservedly regarded 
sed in a proper manner, Good forms may | figures, knockers, and panelling. In addition as too ugly to be ever allowed to show its face ; 
e cast as cheaply as bad ones, and manufac- | to the contents of his own portfolio, the author | and it is invariably boxed up and hidden with 
urers should not sacrifice propriety and fitness, |has drawn upon those of Messrs. Burges, | an ingenuity that might have been better spent 
as they constantly do, to obtain what they may | Penrose, E. Willson, Gibson, C. Barry, jun. jin redeeming its unnecessary deformity.” Many 
onsider a novelty. E. Barry, Spurr, and others, and the drawings ancient leaden coffins and fonts have been 
This craving after novelty, undirected by | are all exceedingly well lithographed by Mr. | found curiously decorated: some of the old 
ight principles, leads often to the perpetration | F. Bedford. The frontispiece is a beautiful |Jead crestings are elegant heads of rain- 
of strange outrages on good taste and good | design for a precious book-cover, in which are | water pipes display design; and in the Low 
sense in other materials besides iron: and we | combined many of those decorative processes | Countries some of our readers will remember 
will wander for a few minutes from our pre- | Which have been at various periods employed leaden canopies and terminals displaying con- 
sent purpose, to mention an instance of this, | to heighten the effect of artistic metal-work. | siderable fancy and elegance. The lead font 
which may be seen on the south side of Fleet- | This is printed in colours, and, like the whole at Mayence, too, may be mentioned. Who 
street, No, 79, where a new front is being put | getting-up of the book, is creditable to Messrs. | will be the first to re-apply art in our plumbers’ 
up for a well-known frame-maker and dealer in | Day. | work ? 
ooking-glasses, It is a singularly strange | The Government Department of Practical | Of the modern gold and silversmiths of 
and senseless composition. All sorts of caps, | Attwillonly becarrying out their purpose if they | France our author has a very high opi- 
apitals, and termini in compo appear one over | encourage the publication of works like this ‘nion, in which we participate: but we 
he other, resting on a magnified top of a | by purchasing a certain number for the Pro-| cannot go so far with him as to indorse 
looking-glass, full to overflowing of flowers Vincial schools.+ They may thus counteract his opinion that in Vechte we have an 
andcupids, which hangs destitute of all support the unjust tax levied on the producers of | artist equal to Cellini. Of Professor Herdeloff, 
ver a yawning void below, the latter filled in costly works by the law which pennies the the Nuremberg designer, our author apparently 
with some very fine sheets of glass. Round the | Presentation of copies to various libraries, to has but a mean opinion. We are unable, 
Caps and termini, the crowning cornice of the | 8°™¢ of which the public have not access even. | however, to see the want of understanding 
house breaks five times, probably to afford, One of the laws to be deduced from the! which he thinks is shown in the design of a 
foothold for figures or vases of some sort. | * “Metal Work, and its Artistic Design.” Dedicated ‘lock by that gentleman: the access to the key- 
The whole is a regretful waste of money and Sf Pizty Weatt, ee Ot one aoe ete cure, | hole is not blocked up any more than it is in 
modelling, which can but make “ the judicious = ee oe ee oe the | the majority of ancient locks given. 
grieve.” On the opposite side of the way, at | + The Museum of Practical Art, at Marlborough House, It is quite certain that a change is taking 


i th blic, with many umportant , . 
@ “shop-front maker’s,” a similar, though | additions wae ee . place in our practical arts, and we trust our 
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artist-architects and “designers,” as they 
have long been wrongly called, will open their 
minds to the matter, and having mastered the 
principles of ancient art, and acquired facilities 
of expression, will give their own genius fair 
play, and do for posterity what our ancestors 


have done for us. 
« When we bend our thoughts to a contem- 


plation of the genius, taste, and delicate re- 
finement of Visscher, Cellini, D’Arphes, San- 
sovino, Ghiberti, and many other artists,— 
when we realise to ourselves their industry and 
patience as mechanics, and their judgment, | 
experience, knowledge, and energy as artists, 
we cannot but feel that to produce works 
approaching, far more excelling, those which 
have been executed in the past, qualities of the 
most varied kind must be united. Let the 
student of design but make the endeavour to 
combine these in his own person,—let him but 
struggle to add to a refined appreciation of the 
highest objects of his art a thorough mastery 
over the immediate processes of manufacture, 
and the joint production of his hand, eye, mind, 
and soul, wil! then bear the true and unmis- 
takeable mint-mark of pure and _ beautiful 
individuality.” 

Mr, Wyatt's elegant book will assist the 
endeavour, and we again warmly recommend 
it to the consideration of the public. 








FENESTRATION —COMPETITION, AND 
ST. PAUL’S. 

Tue criticism of Q. E. D. on my sugges- 
tions about house fenestration, comes very 
opportunely just now, to illustrate part of my 
argument on St. Paul’s. Otherwise I shou'd 
not have entered into any controversy on 
things which I had meant merely to sub:nit to 
the consideration of builders, to weigh, accept, 
or reject, as they think proper. They are, as 
Q. E. D. says, very easy to suggest, but when 
he adds, very difficult to carry out (or rather 
draw), I must demur, as I have not been able 
to discover the difficulty in either. However 
(though having on my drawing- board studies 
for a brick building, in which all the “ ration- 
alisms”’ he complains of will be practised), I 
shall not enter into the pencil competition 
with a “ London house-front,’’ to which he 
invites me; because, first, I do not see the 
utility of architects who require their work 
entirely done, as well as cut out for them ; and, 
secondly, I wholly deny the ability of any 
man, professional or not, to decide between 
rival systems of building by a glance at two 
pretty drawings. 

Indeed (if I may here digress into a suliject 
of much present interest, though foreign to 
that in hand), I regard the whole system of 
choosing designs by drawings (even did they 
not admit adjustment and fancy shadowing ad 
libitum), as not so much a grievance to us, as 
a popular delusion of the most ludicrous kind,— | 
an infatuation the most laughable into which 
their sloth (Englishman’s besetting sin, as 
clear-sighted George Herbert sung long ago) 
has ever duped them,—did we not remember 
that its cost in money, inconvenience of every | 
kind, and national dishonour, were far beyond 
laughing matters. A man or a committee has 
to erect a building,—a thing to last for ages, 
and influence, for good or evil, the minds and 
souls of all who see it, i.e. hundreds or thou- | 
sands daily :—I say nothing of the more hack- | 
neyed but far less important matter of credit | 
or discredit in the eyes of posterity. Well, | 
waiving these, the mere structural efficiency 
and economy absolutely require a certain 
amount of knowledge and thought. They find 
it impossible to dispense with these entirely. 
Now, the primary error is supposing that the 
whole knowledge and thought can be dele- 
gated to an agent—much, of course, must be 
so ;—the technical knowledge and the art must 
come of a man learned in building, and also 

an artist; and it is not necessary or possible 


on the reason of humanity, and which must 





but it is absolutely necessary that he know | must include not only all the thought, byt 
something of so simple and universal an art as | also all the drawings (be they cheap or elabo- 
shelter-making, and also think something of the | rate) in which it is wrapped up. (Apart from 
work in hand,—more than is implied in choos-| baving the most ridiculous ideas, by the b 

ing the prettiest of some drawings, as he would | of the cost of real architectural drawings z 
choose a riband for his wife’s cap. 1 know of | handiwork alone, the public generally seem to 
no other delegated work, from the housemaid’s | look on this as the arehiteci’s work, and the 
to the legislator’s, respecting which so egre-/whole thereof. They might as well pay a 
gious a delusion subsists. In none other is it} general by the number of words in his 
supposed that the party for whom it is done| despatches.) Well, supposing the drawings 
can totally dispense with either knowledge or| worth 5/. then you may have 451. worth of 
thought of it. Architecture is one of those; thought, but no more. Suppose you receive 





very few things that are literally every man’s | ten designs, the drawings of which altogether 
‘business, like cookery or theology; and yet! have cost 40/. you plainly cannot have more 


(so averse are we to minding our own business) | than ten pounds’-worth of thought—in a’) ten 
I defy you to name the art or science so re- | But you can only use one of them, and jf the 
condite and remote from common use, that/chances are (from your own knowledge and 
the general English public of this day shall wisdom) that you will have the best, the 
know or care so little of it, as of this which chances are also (from your ignorance) that 
affects every one every hour of his life. They} you will have that whose drawings cost most 
choose to be (and even boast of being) more | and therefore whose thinker could afford least 
ignorant of it than their fathers, still more so thought. Well, putting chance against chance 
than their grandfathers ; and probably there is| you have, most probably, a pound’s worth of 
not one in a hundred who knows or thinks as_ what you want, and have paid fifty for it, 
much of it as every one, or at least ninety-nine’ Ha! ha! Clever fellows, truly! You call this 
of every hundred, did in the middle ages, or|an architectural competition, If you let each 
still does wherever a more natural state of competitor build his building, and then chose 
society obliges men to do more for themselves. | between them, that would be the only architec. 
The result of course is, millions spent to undo | tural competition. Don’t you see? By this 
what millions have been just spent to do,—a! plan you make the prize depend not on who 
land covered with ghastly mimicries called can build best, but who ean bamboozle you 
architecture, and cobbled failures called, best. O sapient advertisers! You cannot 
“triumphs of engineering,” both alike libels cheapen thought this way, at any rate: you 
can only drive it out into other fields,—render 
render it a puzzle to future ages, what class of | real architecture impossible, —place it beneath 
the monkey tribe inhabited this island. Nor/the notice of thinking, honest men,—and 





is it easy to see what can arrest this monstrous| insure all your work to the hands of sham 


and growing bane, — common ignorance of 
common things,—the ever narrowing into a 
smaller and more technical class, of knowledge 
that concerns all, unless it be a well concerted 


artists and humbugs. O clever dodge! 

But I must return to solve “ Q. E. D.” his 
difficulty, viz. how to preserve the “ breadth 
and eff-ct ” of his dearly-beloved ‘‘ unpretend- 


that every one who builds be either of these, pew a pound parcel. So, your fifty pounds’. opus itself incloses one, 


effort to make such matters (especially the) ing”? Old-Clarendon-Hotel front, with narrow 
rudiments of building) subjects of the earliest | fenestration; and first I will inform him of 
and most general education, so as to supply the true architectural solution, according to 
in some measure that kind of knowledge, or| the most approved modern authorities. First, 
rather common sense, of them, wkich, in less| erect your house with its front a few yards 
sophisticated states of society, is picked up| back from the street, and precisely that fenes- 
fortuitously, and which, from being made more ‘tration, whatever it be, which suits structural 
and more technical, seems now in danger of| excellence and convenience. Then build a 
being lost altogether. I see no reason why | second front on the street-line (leaving room 
the parts of a house, for instance (so far as they | behind for light to descend to the real house), 
are deducible from natural laws, not custom), | and decorate this with just so many and such 
should not be as early and useful a matter of apertures (oonerg or oblong) as will give your 
school learning, as the parts of a verb, or of | desired “ effect,” after the Old Clarendon or 
the solar system; and by this means I fancy | any other model you may fancy. This is the 
that by A.D. 1900, we might manage to dis-| orthodox architects’ principle. There is 
pense with tubular bridges, and view the next/a fine specimen of it in Wiebeking,—a 
industrial jubilee without umbrellas. suggestion for putting King’s College 
Well, the advertisers having found they can- | Chapel inside the Parthenon; and I could 
not do without a certain amount of thought, | refer you to many precedents in this metro- 
next settle how much this shall be,—say fifty | polis, at least of an upper story so treated 
pounds’-worth. Now, it is a fact important to (many about the Regent’s Park); and in Moor- 
be known by all rascals, and all dodgers how- | gate-street the principle was once carried out 
ever sharp, that you cannot, by any contrivance | completely in whole fronts. Indeed the whole 
whatever, obtain more than a poundsworth of upper story of St. Paul’s is an instance, pro- 
thought fora pound. We cannot deal choral beg | the earliest. 
thought as with property or manual labour.) But if “ Q. E. D.” prefers the very unpro- 
We can neither steal it, cheat men of it, nor | fessional, vulgar, and tasteless, mean and pat- 
cheapen it in the minutest fraction of a cent. simonious proceeding of trying to get utility 





‘Mere labour we can cheapen to any extent by and “ effect” together, in one work (as old- 


keeping our neighbours sufficiently poor: by fashioned gardeners do rhubarb and roses in 


capital retained for this purpose, we may so | one bed), then the question whether “ narrow 


weaken them as to exercise this power without or crowded ” apertures be compatible with 


limit, even to the degree of making it impos- | “ effect,” “breadth,” &c. is far better settled 


sible for the honest ones to live, and so, by by old works than new designs, by stone an 
driving them all out, placing ourselves brick than paper. ‘There is a building on the 
alone in a weeded crop of knaves,—but/ Acropolis, commonly supposed in tolerable 
thought cannot be cheapened. No craft, | taste, whose whole outer inclosure has more 
no tyranny, no force, no capital, can elicit} void than solid; and nearer home are many 
from a man one farthing’s-worth more built expressly for this climate iyetens, ts 
thought than he thinks it fair to give us. Do window tax) by architects quite as one as 
you think, O most sharpwitted committee ! | Sir Charles Barry, in which the so Neo 
that I will give you fifty pounds’-worth for a take by far the chief part of the area ( seo 
lottery ticket bringing me a tenth chance of | advise their doing so, observe), and yet who 
fifty pounds? Oh, no! nor yet five pounds’: | “ breadth and effect” I will back against any 
worth. For, look you, my sharp ones, you, work of his, before a tribunal of any men 
cannot have ag fifty pounds’-worth of except architects (for whose a sare or 
thought altogether, — it isa per ype: sume we do not exclusively — ; “sm sg | 
that can only be sold in wrappers, and, more-| name, as an extreme case, the retec 

over, must be weighed like tea, in the wrappers. | Wenlock Abbey (Salop) having two “yo 
Now, a grocer will, if you ask him, sll you a ranges of lights originally glazed, now used as 
pound parcel of tea in twenty papers, but then verandahs. Every old town at home or —— 
you will not have a pound of tea, though you can yield similar cases. Sir Charles’s mag 
—the double cloisters 


worth of work (be it in one design or twenty) , adjoining St. Stephen's. 
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So, then, it seems a real architect can treat 
more window effectively, if it be advisable. 
Whether it be so or not, in ordinary building, 
is a question I do not mean to touch, only to 
observe that “ Q.E.D.” has not touched it 
either. His remarks about it are founded on 
notions peculiar to himself, as, for instance, 
that part of his house walls are built to keep 
out light, which I should think could be done 
far more cheaply than by fourteen-inch walls, 
and without the inconvenience of keeping it 
out always in all weathers alike. Again it 
seems he makes his house to his furniture,— 
most men their furniture to their house. 
Lastly, he does not like a side of a room “ cut 
up” into many parts, when in Westminster 
Palace he will find his own authority “ cutting 
up” every side, inside and out, with no such 
apparent motive. 

But I return to what bears on my argu- 
ment. When the clever paper to which 
«Q. E. D.” alludes (treating this matter— 
amountof window void—asa matter of “effect’’) 
first appeared, I had thoughts of writing to 
you on the singular spectacle of your very 
same number containing another and much 
cleverer paper, treating the very same ques- 
tion as one of engineering, to be settled, that 
is, “by facts and figures,” and Babbage’s 
machine, if it were finished: for here we had 
two men, representing two crafts, both pro- 
fessing to do the very same thing, to decide the 
same question, and setting about it in totally 
different ways, reasoning on irreconcileably 
different grounds. Could anything be plainer 
to reason than that one of their ways must be 
wrong? (whether leading to a right result or 
not). ‘This has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, observe, which of these two crafts is 
wanted, and which not wanted ; which I hope 
hereafter to place before you the means of 
deciding. The question here is, who took the 
right way of solving this particular case,—the 
architect or the engineer? The quantity of 
window area being a simple question, one that 
you cannot pull into simpler parts, it must be 
either wholly a taste question, or wholly an 
engineering one,—either to be settled by phy- 
sics alone or esthetics alone,—either by con- 
venience and the laws of bodily health, or by 
the rules of Palladio, Barry, “Q.E.D.” or some 
other tastemonger. The public will decide for 
themselves in which court to try it; and as 
Englishmen are not wont, after once tasting 
the benefits of common sense and free-trade 
in light or in anything else, to abandon them for 
any “architectural effect’ (would to Heaven 
they were as parsimonious of sacrifices to a far 
worse idol—respectability), the architects may 
depend on it that—‘ difficulty ” or none—they 
will have in new arrangements to find a new 
“effect,” or do without any. For my part, I 
can discover no striking marks of “ difficulty” 
overcome, or “ effect”? produced, in the pre- 
sent type of house-front, with which I am 
challenged to compete; but if any particular 
“effect” (what “Q. E. D.” understands by 
“breadth,” for instance) be incompatible with 

“rationalism ” in untaxed fenestration, then 
that “effect,” or that peculiar version of 
“breadth,” is no lawful quality in our archi- 
tecture. As well complain that a house has 
not the effect of a pyramid, or a carving not 
that of a painting. ‘This subtle fallacy is the 
grand impediment to real art at present; for 
‘respecta ility” has had its day, and is on the 
Wane; but the “effect” fallacy poisons and 
perverts everything, from plans down to the 
minutest details, and seems so bound up in 


be only one physically right settlement of | be, it is, ipso facto, proved wrong in taste, and 
them,—only one that is physically best, or does not admit of improvement by decoration. 
from which every deviation is a loss in utili- And, thirdly, it follows hence, that whatever 
tarian efficiency. Now, this having been dis-/ point, great or little, can be determined by 
puted by no one, the question next arises, are| physical efficiency, must, for right taste, be so 
solutions thus shown to be right in engineer- | determined; i. ¢. it cannot rightly be made 
ing, right also in “‘ taste ?” | matter of taste at all. So that, in right taste, 
Let us suppose one of them right in engi- nothing is settled by taste that can be settled 
neering, but wrong in taste. Who is respon- | anyhow else. 
sible for the bad taste? Plainly not I, for 1, With these blocks, Sir, and a challenge to 
settled it without reference to my taste, and (by the architects to shake them, I would lay a 
hypothesis) settled it the best way physically.| bonding-course on what I have proposed for 
Well, then, if I only applied certain physical | the treatment of St. Paul’s, and a foundation 
laws, and the result be bad taste, whose is it? for whatever I may add to it. E. L. G. 
It cannot be mine, who (by hypothesis) only 
applied the laws: it must be His who made ——— 
them. If the arrangement be strictly deduci-, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND NATIONAL 
ble from the laws, and be in blameable taste, | GALLERIES. 
the laws have made it so, and the responsi-. My cautionary hints as to the interior ar- 
bility is in whoever made them. Well, then,if rangement of a gallery having been allowed 
the laws have been so made that what they call | insertion, I proceed to offer a like hint or two 
for and lead to is in wrong taste, who shall with regard to the ezferior: and I must do 
tell us what is in right taste? Vitruvius, or this, as in the former case, by reference to an 
Barry, or Q. E. D.? Now, tastemongers, you actual building. I adopt this mode, not to 
see your work,—what you have to mend. | afford indulgence to an ungenerous spirit of 
Who begins ? criticism, but to show, as before, both what is 
How happy are we to have tastemongers! to be avoided, and what premonitory notice is 
Truly we should be thankful, for you see the needed by way of security. 
laws were so made, it seems, as to oblige all, I have already disclaimed al! professional 
who merely followed their experience, all men bias. I may add that, in the present case, I 
out of Europe, and all within it, before the | am not sure that I know even the name of the 
fifteenth century, to worship God in temples of | architect whose work must be my text. Your 
bad taste,—all for want of tastemongers. But | columns, Sir, are no vehicle for personal de- 
wait a minute. How is this? These poor preciation; nor would I inflict a careless or 
men, left to nature and their own devices, in- | causeless wound on individual susceptibilities. 
vented the Grecian, the Gothic, and all the|I suppose, however, we shall all agree that 
styles you tastemongers get your rules from! | every public work is in some sort public pro- 
Ah! how is that ? |perty, and that we may speak freely and 
Well, then, for present use, just till they | frankly on what concerns us all alike. fcould 
have set the Law-maker right, 1 will make a! say much on this topic did space permit. Not 
shift with these rules instead :—1st. That to| only has the public a serious stake in public 
prove any arrangement wrong in taste, you | buildings,—since, whilst an architect bequeaths 
must prove it physically wrong, or not so/a lasting ornament, the brick-and-mortar man 
efficient as it might Le; and if it be physically | inflicts a standing nuisance,—but architecture 
tight, or as efficient as it can be, it is thereby | herself and architects are deeply interested in 
proved to be in right or blameless taste, except |the public discussion of their merits—in the 
in regard to decoration. Mind, I do not say | unlocking of the public sense to the perception 
it is proved to be altogether right, because I | of artistic beauty—in the education of the 
hold nothing can be in right taste which is | public taste, and the practical establishment in 
not decorated. But it is not wrong,—it admits | the public mind of that one conviction without 
of right treatment and the right effect, provided | which we can have, properly speaking, no 
only it be not altered or disguised, but rightly | architecture—the conviction, I mean, that 
decorated. And here I should remind you! buildings have something beyond mere utili- 
that decoration of architecture is athing wholly | tarian responsibilities. If art is to be pa- 
extinct among us; no longer to be found even | tronized, she must be honoured; and if she 
in barns or other rural works out of sight (in| would be honoured, she must not refuse the 
which its vestiges lingered latest), far less in| ordeal on which all honour is dependent. 
palaces and town shams. It has often struck! The building I am about to speak of is not 
me, when resting on a good, handsome, old | only a public building, but one as nearly ana- 
five-barred field-gate (they make none such | logous as possible to the one prospectively in 
now-a-days)—this gate is more decorated than | view. Nothing, in point of fact, is more re- 
the Palace of Parliament, or, at least, than| mote from improbability, than that defects in 
any other architectural work of this century.|a British Museum may be further stereotyped 
For, to be sure, the Palace of Westminster | in a National Gallery. 
has a few door-hinges and nail-heads deco-| Now the first thing I would notice is the 
rated, and the gallery-rails in the two houses, | general plan of the grand fagade. Here is a 
and is thus not so utterly plain as most con- | national museum rich, perhaps beyond com- 
temporary structures,—though, compared with | pare, all things considered, in treasures of 
any other of like extent, or even with the barns | literature, history, science, and the finest art. 
and stables of a century back, it is meanly and | It is a sort of sanctuary. One approaches it 
shabbily void of decoration. What part of | with solemn feelings. Here are objects that 
this, or of our modern buildings in general, | connect themselves and us with ages, some of 
ever has a particle of decoration, i. e. work for|splendour, some of mystery, to which the 
grace ?—the footings ?—the walls ?—the win- | mind looks back along a vista crowded with 
dows?—the roofs?—the ceilings? No part; dim images of hoar antiquity. Here is the 
no structure has. Cannot Mr. Bull see that, | Magna Charta of our national liberties. Here 
instead of decorating things, his architects only are venerable copies of the greater charter of 
hide them behind ready-made pieces of decora- the eternal liberties of all mankind. Here are 
tion,—hide all that their buiiding is composed | marbles on which once rested the eye of Pericles 





the narrowness of mind common to the ma- ‘of behind counterfeit parts of old buildings, | and Plato. Here are sculptured records carved 


jority, that I confess I stand aghast at the 
rooted growing intensity of the mischief. Good | 
heavens! can nobody see that different things | 
must have different “effects?” What if a. 
Preaching church were not to have the peculiar | 
effects ” of a minster? You might as well | 
complain that it is not a basilica—that Shaks- | 
Peare is not Milton, or that a saw is not a) 
ill-hook, 

But to St. Paul’s.* have treated certain | 
matters there, as the engineer treated this | 
Window 
“ shown them to be, on these grounds, 
Wrongly settled at present, and that there can 





* See p. 546, ante. 


| 


question, on purely utilitarian grounds, | so decorated as to be right in taste, whatever 


because they are ready decorated by some one| beneath the mandate of Senacheribs and 
else. They cannot make their own work fit to| Esarhaddons. Here are things that may have 
he seen, so hide behind screens of other people’s | been standing when Moses led the Israelites 
work; or, where they cannot hide a thing (as | out of Egypt—gods made with hands, once 
a window), they distort and disguise it into the | trembled to, now, in all their nothingness, hike 
semblance of something others have decorated ! | dismembered Dagon-—and men, “fearfully and 
Alas, poor deluded Bull! when will you open wonderfully made” by an Almighty finger, in 
your eyes to the true nature and tremendous | times and places long forgotten, of whom 
disgrace and cost of this pretended art? exists no record save in the book that must be 

But, secondly, I think it demonstrates that | opened on “the day for which all other days 
while whatever is right in engineering may be | were made.” It is impossible to over estimate 
the worth and majesty of such a place. So 
‘is wrong in engineering must be wrong in | the people of England have begun to feel. So 
‘taste, however decorated. That is, if a thing | should architecture have learned to say. But 
| be proved less physically efficient than it might | here, alas! begins my tale. By what unlucky 
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dexterity has this great idea been demoralised ? 
What have private houses to do in the facade 
of a British Museum? Was there no lateral 
space? Was the less important outline in- 
exorable? Was that one noisy frontage indis-. 
pensable to the quiet functionaries of the esta- 
blishment? Or did the genius loci demand that 
visitors, making their periodical pilgrimages, 
should be kept from transcendentalismns by 
glimpses of living babies and Jiving nursery- 
maids, where they thought to see nothing but 
Greek demigods, mythic bulls, and the dust of 
Pharaoh ? 

I shall not waste argument upon the man 
who does not at once see and feel these 
incongruities. But I will come down, for 
the moment, to lower ground. Suppose an 
architect, like our living Barry in the Houses 
of Parliament, or our martyred Wilkins in the 


| filling the field of vision. 


I lay the more stress on this case, because, 
if I mistake not, writing at a distance, the 
Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, of which 
the Museum would seem very like a copy or a 
duplicate, presents, in nine aspects out of ten, 
the same luckless peculiarity. The character- 
ising, or, as the million will have it, tedling 
features, are the projecting squares: the 
recessed pediment is made mincemeat of. 

Let me guard against mistake, ere I pro- 
ceed. I accuse not the projecting wings. I 
would not have them recede, and make the 
centre advance. Ceteris paribus, a building 
will possess twice as much majesty as the 
wings duly advance, giving concavity to 
the whole mass,,and light and shadow to cer- 
tain parts of it; enveloping the beholder, and 
Here, if, with the 
same ground plan, or perhaps the wings made 





National Gallery, pestered with pitiful con- | 
ditions, and compelled to sacrifice artistic feel- | 
ing, by those who, when public taste is roused, | 
join in the hue and cry and hunt him down. | 
Suppose, I say, an architect, ruthlessly ordered | 
to sacrifice architectural proprieties, and to 
degrade a public building by the introduction 
of private apartments,—was it necessary to do 
it as we find it here? Houses—unmistakeable 
houses—nvot incorporated by easy transition 
into the general plan, but standing apart, in 
all their commonness, robbing the facade of | 
its due dimensions, protruding themselves,— 
arrogantly enclosing within their lité/eness what 
might have folded them within its greatness. 
What would Wren have said? What may 
not the least initiated of all your readers that 
has ever seen his Greenwich Hospital? Here 
is a whole building, every part of it, save the 
chapel, habitable, yet all over palatianized : | 
Old England’s rough but glorious tars more | 
royally jodged than the savans of her museum. 
But I must pass to another point. 

Now, I need scarcely premise that whenever 
a pediment is introduced, it should always pre- | 
serve its prerogatives. Whether viewed in a) 
mere constructive light, or in its conventional | 
character, it is essentially a dominant feature. | 
To depress it, or neutralize it, is against all | 
architectural instinct. So the mere linear | 
design of the Museum would seem to indi- 
cate; for the pediment is not only supported | 
by some of the noblest columns the kingdom 
can boast of, but rises actually higher than the 
upper lines of the projecting wings, which 
have no pediment. This is the de jure view. 
I will call it the natal one; for it is plain 
here, as in too many modern buildings, that 
the plan was conceived and born, as well as 
educated, on a flat bodiless sheet of paper ; 
that the purity of certain lines, not the salient 
majesty of certain masses, was the leading ob- 
ject throughout the process; that,in point of fact, 
the geometrical and not the actual has charac- 
terised everything. Hence what I call our tea- 
board architecture. Now, however, geometri- 
cally viewed, the pedimental prerogatives 
above named were provided for: it seems to 
have been wholly forgotten that such an aspect, 
beyond the studio of the architect, is confined 
to swallows (themselves architects certainly) 
and the favoured occupants (perhaps not 
architects) of the attics across the street. As 
the British nation sees its British Museum, the 
whole order is inverted; the omnipotent laws 
of vision put the geometrical hors de combat ; 
the projecting wings (not to say the collateral 
houses) predominate; the pediment sinks; 
and, what is worst of all, lines as well as pro- 
portions are altered ; the square outline of the 
wing overrides the triangular outline of the 
centre; the culminating point no longer cul- 
minates ; the final loses its finality. 

I know the reply. Things are really as the 
geometrical made them, and the mind realises 
the real despite the aiomalies of the apparent. 
I will dare to say, “I trow not.” “ Esse quam 
videri ” is beautiful enough in morals. In art 
we stand on other ground. Art must speak 
through, and therefore to the eye. Things 
must “seem,” if they would “be.” I do not 
plead, of course, for false perspectives and 
theatric tricks; but it is not enough to say a 
thing is really done when it is virtually—that 
is, by force of local circumstances and the laws 








coextensive with the centre, each projecting 


colonnade bad borne its pediment (and it 
might yet do it), how simple,how harmonious, 
but how impressive the result! 

I become prolix. The remaining point shall 
not detain us long. ‘The mischief is soon told 
—easily seen—and, what should not be over- 
looked in this age of “ economists,” very 
costly. I allude to the iron railing. 

I hear the exclamation, and perfectly agree 
with those who think it, in itself considered, 
very handsome. I am really not fastidious; 
but I cannot forget a homely proverb—* Hand- 
some is that handsome does.”” Now what 
does the railing do? Just what the cast-iron 
age seems miserably bent on doing elsewhere. 
Here is the whole of a building, really very 
imposing, despite the faults I have dwelt on, 
—wings, columns, victimized pediment, and 
houses,—caged, like the fabled lion, in an iron 
netting, only without invocation to mouse or 
man to set it free. Here is an elaborate screen, 
so forgetful of its place in architectural society, 
as almost to quench what it was meant to 
guard; and this, not only by its extraordinary 
height, richness, and gilding (gilding iron rail- 
ings for London smoke !—gilding iron railings 
in St. Giles’s, when we lose golden opportuni- 
ties of buying gems for our National Gallery 
for want of money!) but, as if to leave no 
room for mistake, strengthened by enormous 
masses of majestic granite, that seem to look 


| disdain on the paltry houses dimly discerned 


within ! 

The absurdity ends not here. Passing, in 
the spring, to the Reading-room, I found some 
obtrusive but unimaginable process commenc- 
ing outside the charmed iron boundary ; and, 
on asking what it meant, was pointed to a 
dirty-looking, villainous, little iron railing that 
was to go, “railing for railing,” outside(beneath 
the other). Here is certainly “ confusion worse 
confounded.” So it turns out that either the 
handsome railing above was all for show, that 
is, to show itself, but not to show the building 
I should have thought better worth the look- 
ing at,—or else, perhaps, by presenting its 
little dirty outwork aforesaid to answer that as 
yet unanswerable but most momentous ques- 
tion, specially pressing in these days of “ self- 
government,” — Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

Sir, I will not longer tax your indulgence. 
Let me only say, in conclusion, Architects of 
the Nineteenth Century, these things ought not 
so to be. Leny. 





ELECTRICITY: ITS INFLUENCE AND 
POWER IN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
LIFE. 

A CORRESPONDENT, “ W. G.” sends us an 
essay on this subject, which, however, 18, in the 
main, neither so new nor so conclusive as he 
appears to regard it. Between some of the 
phenomena of life and some of those of elec- 
tricity, there are certainly strong and beautiful 
analogies, but there are the like analogies 
amongst the phenomena of electricity, heat, 
and light; and yet it cannot be decisively ascer- 
tained that even these are identical, far less 
electricity and life. Nevertheless, that all 
three—electricity, heat, and light,—are inti- 
mately associated with vital action, there can- 
not be a doubt. With these few introductory 
remarks, we give, without farther comment, 





of vision— undone. 


what we regard as the strongest points in the 
| essay alluded to :— 





“ May not that great binding chain of the 
universe—that universal power—that wonder. 
working principle, whose intensity continues 
the same at all accessible distances from the 
earth’s surface —‘electricity’—be also the 
origin and universal cause of vitality and Jife 
both animal and vegetable, and by which the 
instantaneous action of thought and fecling ig 
telegraphed throughout the animal frame? 
Let us inquire; and, by way of illustration, we 
will take an acorn and an egg. Now, it is well 
known that neither an acorn nor any other 
seed will germinate if kept dry, nor will an egg 
produce a chicken at the common temperature 
of the atmosphere (at least in this country); 
but both will inevitably perish if their condition 
be not changed. 

The great author of universal creation has 
inclosed in all seed, whether animal or vege. 
table, the ‘type’ of the future structure, and 
it is only by placing the seed in such a posi- 
tion as will fulfil all the requirements necessary 
to its growth, that the structure can be organ- 
ized and developed ; and when these conditions 
are accomplished, electric action generates cir- 
culation—physical agents are elaborated into 
aliment—circulation distributes the aliment 
throughout the ‘ type ’-—the type governs the 
order and form of the deposit that ensues— 
and thus is the structure built up and com- 
pleted. 

Hence if the acorn, or a grain of wheat or 
of any other plant, be buried in moist earth, 
all the requisite conditions necessary to its 
growth are fulfilled, because we surround the 
seed with the means from whence the nutri- 
ment for the organization and construction of 
the plant is derived; and the electric circuit 
being also completed by that simple act, such 
nourishment is distributed by the circulating 
current generated as has been just pointed out; 
and this electro-chemical process constitutes in 
fact the only vitality of plants. 

The suspended vitality of seeds may be re- 
garded as analogous to the broken galvanic or 
electro-telegraphic circuit in which the elec- 
trical action is suspended; and this valuable 
property is of the utmost importance in the 
economy of the physical world, for by it man 
is enabled to preserve and store up grain, &c. 
for food, to meet his future exigencies, which 
but for the suspension of vital action would be 
impracticable.” 





THE COST OF DRAINING BANGOR 
DIFFERENTLY VIEWED. 

I rake the liberty of forwarding the follow- 
ing list of tenders for draining, as it will be 
a consolation to some of the London builders 
that they are not the on/y blind ones. It is cut 
from the North Wales Chronicle :— 


Griffith Williams and William Grif- 
FERS ncn s cv vensecsiens ocewssmeojtes 3 4 
Thomas Roberts and William Hay 
Bowker, Bangor ....+sseeeee- 
Henry Pace, Bangor ...... 


8,692 10 0 
Thomas Marphy, Shire-hall-street, 


6,381 9 


Cargartati cescscevcse Re Sage f Re 
William Williams, Bangor........ 5,526 6 ° 
Thomas Griffiths, Bangor ........ 4,350 10 0 
Owen Williams and Richard Hughes, 

Bangor..........- arene ceses 8,004 10 0 
Hugh Jones, Glanadda-place, 

BOO sé. vcied inc 'ss seeded cclgg 8/085. 10 0 


The tender of Mr. Hugh Jones having been 
accepted by the Board, he was called in, ant 
informed of the conditions required for the 
due performance of the contract, to the terms 
of which he acceded. The works will, in all 
probability, be finished about the beginning of 
May next. Tenders for the pipes were also 
submitted to the Board, who deferred thelr 
deci ion till next sitting. The cost of these 
will be about 1,750/. A. 








Meratiic Casxs.—Messrs. Fox, Hender- 
son, and Co. of the London Works, Birming- 
ham, have contracted for the exclusive ood 
facture of the iron casks, which appear to ¥¢ 
chiefly designed for emigration purposes 
to carry produce from tropical climates, -e 
especially palm oil from Africa. These am 
it is said, can be put together by the most ! 
experienced hand in coopering. 
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THE DOORWAY OF PORPHYRY, TURIN. 
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THE DOORWAY OF PORPHYRY, TURIN. 


Ty no city of Europe are there more mag- | 
nificent doorways than in Turin: indeed, | 
the whole architectural wealth of the place 
seems to have been treasured up for this one 
feature: not only are the art and labour exqui- 
site, but the material is often of the richest 
and most costly description. An instance 
of the latter is the doorway shown in the pre- 
sent sketch. 

Nor are the doorways only remarkable, but | 
the doors themselves are equally worthy of, 
attention, the carving on many of them being 
of equally good design and execution, and the | 
(out ensemble is generally rendered complete by 
the guards of Bronze which protect them from | 


injury when open. G. T. Rosinson. | 
| 





* SURVEYS AND VALUATIONS. | 
The survey and valuation of Aberdare parish, | 
Within Merthyr Tidfil Union, has been deter- | 
mined at a meeting of the guardians. The 
pariah of Aberdare comprises 16,858 acres of | 
and; 12 collieries; 3 iron works, having 10 
Cast furnaces ; 4 miles of canal, and 10 miles 
in rig The Board determined on accept- 
—— I’. D. Paine, of London, as their sur- 
, Hcleerhampton.—The survey and valuation 
. a two sections of this town have been 
ndertaken by Mr. Rampling, architect, Liver- 


pool, and Mr, ae : | 
chester, tr. Henry, civil engineer, of Man- | 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE MAN- 
CHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 

We are specially gratified to be able to| 
record the safe accomplishment of a free library | 
in such a city as Manchester. It is to bs 
hoped not only that its thousands of working 
classes will largely and continually avail them- 
selves of its advantages, but that the example 
will be rapidly contagious throughout the 
country. Some aiterations, it appears, are 
required in the Act, which is unintentionally 
restricted in its operation as regards the supply 
and the repair of books, &c. and these should 
be seen to in the forthcoming session of Par- 
liament; meantime, there is nothing in the Act 
to hinder, or to render it desirable to postpone, 
the foundation or establishment of new libra- 
ries, but quite the contrary: it is an Act avail- 
able to all towns for the acquisition of a great 
good at a small cost. 

The opening of the Manchester Free Library 
took place on Thursday last. 

The building, situated in Byron-street, was 
originally erected in 1840, as a “Hall of 
Science,” by Mr. Owen, and, having fallen 
into disuse, was purchased by the Library 
Committee, and remodelled for their purposes 
from plans by Mr. J. W. Pickard. Messrs. 
Taylor and Williams were the contractors, 
Mr. G. Jackson executed the decorations, and 
Mr. Chadfield the painting. The entire length 
of the building is 109 feet, and its width 54 
feet. The lending library is 83 feet long by 


51 feet wide, and 16 feet high, having a double 
row of five metal columns. The reference 
library has the same length and breadth, but 
is 27 feet high. A lavatory is provided be- 
neath the entrance-hall. The building is 
warmed by hot water in 4-inch pipes; and 
certain arrangements have been made for the 
removal of vitiated air.* 

The large room in which the reference 
library is stored was the place chosen for the 
ceremonial of inauguration, which was graced 
by the presence of various literary and other 
celebrities, among whom were Sir E. L. Bulwer 
Lytton, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir J. Stephen, Mr. 





* The Manchester Examiner gives the following par- 
ticulars :—‘‘ The arrangements for the escape of the im- 
pure air are two methods—gas ventilating chimneys, 
and special channels, or air ways, formed in the cornices. 
These commuicate with down shafts concealed in one of 
the end walls, and they have all one common terminus at 


| the base of a large ventilating chimney at one end of the 


building. The heated and vitiated air passes into these 
channels, which run completely round the rooms, by means 
of narrow slits in the plaster, concealed from view by 
mouldings in the cornice. All the impure air, whether 
arising from breathing or from the combustion of the gas, is 
brought by the down-shafts to the base of the large chim- 
ney, into which the boiler also sends its smoke and heated 
air. This chimney is divided, for several feet upwards, 
with brick partitions, so as to prevent any drawbacks of 
smoke or bad air, as well as to direct the vitiated air 
poured from many channels into one common upward 
course. No wind-guard, cowl, or like appendage, is 
found necessary, as the peculiar form of the ventilating 
chimney or shaft, which (reversing the usual construction) 
gradually widens from the base to its summit, contributes 
very powerfully to quicken the draught, and make it effec- 
tive in all weathers and seasons. This arrangement of 
gradually widening diameters is adopted throughout the 
ventilating system,” 
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P. Cunningham, Mr. 


more, including several members of Parlia- | 
ment, and the élite of Manchester and its, 


i 


neighbourhood. 
A report by Mr. Edward Edwards, the 
librarian, was read in abstract, from which it | 
appears that there are already 16,013 volumes 
in the library of reference, and 5,305 in the, 
lending library. The best furnished class of | 
works in the former at present is that of his-, 
tory, of which there are 6,707 volumes. OF | 
periodicals, poetry, prose fiction, &c. there are | 
4,626 volumes. Presents have been inter- 
changed with the Smithsonian Institute of, 
America, which has returned the Manchester | 
contributions twentyfold. Of the lending | 
library about 2,000 volumes are presents. 
There is at present shelving for 6,000 to 7,000 
additional volumes, and room for many more. | 
The total cost of the building in its present, 
state, with all jts fittings, furniture, &c. has | 
been 6,963/. odd, of which 1,100/. were for | 
shelving and furniture alone. The amount, 
realised in the first subscription list, was 
10,1251. of which about 800/. were raised by, 
voluntary subscriptions, of more than 20,000 , 
of the working classes! A second list of sub- , 
scriptions had since been made up, amounting 
to 2,300/.; and 5007. more would suifice to, 
clear off every liability, including 4,282J. the, 
entire cost of the two libraries. | 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his address, on 
moving the first of a series of resolutions, said | 
that besides the local benefits which would | 
arise from the foundation of such an institu- | 
tion,—in these days of pursuit and excitement, | 
in these days of novel projects and restless in- | 
quiry, in these days of accelerated intereourse, 
when time and space almost seem extinct, you | 
are preparing thereby an antidote to mischief | 
that might otherwise arise; and in setting an 
example that may be imitated, and Jaying 
down a principle of universal application, you 
assert that the true end of commerce is to 
make the institutions of the country subser- | 
vient to its civilization, and then its civilization 
subservient to the social and moral ameliora- | 
tion of the whole family of mankind. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton next spoke. In 
seconding the first motion, he said, J am re- 
minded that there was once a Scottish peasant 
who, having raised himself to a rank in the 
eyes of posterity beyond that of ordinary 
princes, desired also to raise the whole class 
which he ennobled in the scale of intellectual | 
nobility, and was the first to institute libraries 
for the people in the rural districts of Scotland. 
That peasant was Robert Burns, the poet; and 
when J look around this noble hall, and | 
this large assembly, I own I do wish that 
Burns could have foreseen what a magnifi- | 
cence you have given to his idea...... | 
Far beyond the sphere of our daily labour you 
have opened the gates of that world which, 
like the divine poem of our own Milton, goes 
back to the infancy of creation, and forward to 
the promise of an infinite hereafter; so that I | 


may say to those students whom this library | 
will call forth and create—I may say to them, | 
almost in the very words with which that poem 


concludes— 


** That world is all before you, where to choose 
Your place of rest. Be Providence your guide.” 


Mr. Charles Dickens said (in allusion to his 
exertions on behalf of the Literary Guild), that 
from the mere force of habit he rather missed 


the prompter, and would therefore trouble | 
them with a very short speech. He would | 
have rejoiced to have seen in this place, | 


instead of himself, and to have heard in 
this place, instead of his voice, the working 
man of Manchester, in the solid and nervous 
language in which he had often heard such 
men give utterance to the feelings of their 
breasts, how he knows that the books, stored 
here for his behoof, will cheer him through 


\ the struggles and toils of his life,—will raise 


him in his self-respect,—will teach him that 
capital and labour are not opposed, but are 


mutually dependent and mutually supporting,— | 


will enable him to tread down blinding preju- 
dices, corrupt misrepresentations, and every- 
thing but the truth, into the dust. 


| —the-miracles wrought by mechanism:and by 


and knowledge shall 
therefore that we are approaching a great 


Charles Knight, and many | Mr. Thackeray followed. Of course, he 


said, among the many sanitary and social re- 
forms which every man interested in the public 
welfare is now anxious to push forward, the 
great measure of books will not be neglected ; 
and we look to this, as much as we look to air, 
or as we look to light, or to water, for bene- 
fitting our poor. If books do sooth, and 
cheer, and console,—if books do enlighten, 
and enliven, and fortify,—if they do make sor- 
row bearable to us, or teach us to forget or to 
endure it,—if they do create in us harmless 
tears or happy laughter,—if they do bring 
forth in us that peace and that feeling of good- 
will, of which Mr. Dickens spoke» but .now, 
and which anybody who reads ‘his books 
must-have felt has come from them,»surely we 
will not grudge these inestimable blessings to 


the poorest of our friends; but will try;awith., 


all.our «might, to dispense their ‘eheapwbut 
precious benefits over all. 

Sir James Stephen delivered a very «fine 
speech, from which alsowwe. can: only quote 
a few remarks. Manchester; said Sir.James, 
is aname of deep and even of awful-signifi- 


industry, on the*continued success of ‘which 


= has deliberately pledged her station 
an 


her authority among the nations of the 
world. Here are daily exhibited, in thedight 
of day, miracles which no scepticism: 


capital, in the hands of a skilful, amenergetic, 
and a united population. Here is theraain- 
spring of that) mighty commerce by: which we 
are united: in the bonds: of peace: tor 

kindred, tongue, and. people of this »earth. 
Here is the theatre of that domestic «union 
where meet in friendly concert, or im generous 
es Fe > ae labourers from each of: the 
three kingdoms: of our gracious sovereign— 
intellectual labourers from every field of science 
which is tributary to art-—spiritual labourers 
from each of the churehes which collectively 
constitute the vhurch universal. Here is the 
sphere of the great and tremendous experiment, 
how physical -force; in-its most formidable 


cance; for here is themetropolis of that Titanic. 


4 








AMERICAN SAYINGS AND DOINGs. 
In the quality and construction of British 
and American mechanism, there is a contrast 
which is — though with some partiality 
on the one hand and a little exaggeration on 
the other, pointed out by the editor of the 
Boston Journal, in a leading ariicle, from 
which we may quote a few paragraphs ;— 
“English mechanism,” he remarks, “js 
cumbersome. From the wheelbarrow to the 
steam-engine, through every description of 
machinery, there is a great degree of Strength, 
[Yes, doubtless a greater degree than generally 
exists in those engines, of whose tremendous ex. 
plosions on American rivers we ever and anon 
hear the astounding report even across the 


rwide Atlantic !] Stock is used freely; much 


too freely in a vast many cases. The strong 
parts are made very strong, and where strength 
is not so necessary, stock is put in freely, 
which gives the whole an overgrown appear. 
ance. We do not speak exclusively of the 
steam-engine, but take the farm implements, 
the carts, ploughs, harrows, harness, and, in 
fact, almost every description of mechanism, 
Every thing is rivetted, bolted, and braced, 
and made to endure almost for an age. 

It is far different with the Yankee. His 
motto is to go a-head. Everything is done in 
a hurry. Stock and labour are dear, and 
capital is scarce, and he wants to get rich ina 
hurry: hence durability is not thought of. An 
English mechanic never thinks of getting rich. 
If he can keep soul and body together, and 
drink his pint of ale daily, it is enough. But 
the Yankee, day in me day out, has other 
thoughts. Go into an American machine- 
shop and ask the labourer how long he intends 
to work at histrade? ‘Only a few years, and 
then I shall settle down,’ is the answer. While 
he is cutting that screw, or chipping that 
block, he is thinking of an improvement in a 

tent brick-machine, or water-wheel, or other 
implement, that he anticipates will fill his 
pockets withgold. . .. . 

But why do we not do things as well as the 
English? The answer is to be found in the 


aspect, may be brought into a glad:subjection different facilities enjoyed by the English and 


to moral force, in its gentlest and its kindliest | American artisans. | 
Here has-been» proclaimed, with un- | comparatively poor. He commenced his clear- 
ce, the truth of ing in the woods with nothing but his hands. 


forms. 
exampled success.and 


onathan is young and 


that which the Frenchwould cal] the solidarité He got out of his teens and had some hard 
of mankind; the truth, that the members of _ blows with his father Bull, and started on his 


every human society, from the domestic house- 
hold to the great commonwealth of nations, 
are knit together for good or for evil, by links 
wrought by the Almighty arm, and which, 
therefore, it is not permitted to any human 
hand with impunity to relax. 

We are living, said he in conclusion, at a 
time when it is not permitted to any man to 
withhold the little which it may be in his power 
to contribute towards the advancement of such 


objects as this. These mighty discoveries and | 


strange inventions, these gigantic revolutions, 


these unheard-of migrations, this heaving of 


the lower strata of human society, this 
increasing power of the popular voice,—all 
these things testify that we have reached the 
accomplishment of the prophecy of that time 
when ‘ xen shall run to and fro on the earth, 
be increased,’— and 


crisis and catastrophe of human affairs. To 
approach such a crisis or catastrophe in a right 
spirit it behoves us all to do our best. 

A great seed has been planted in Man- 
chester. 








Tue Synacocue, DuKkr’s-pLace, after 
being repaired and decorated, was consecrated 
on the 2nd inst. with a ceremony and an 
audience that took you back to Nineveh. The 
first synagogue here was built by Moses Hart, 
“A.M. 5482;” and “ A.M. 5550,” his daughter, 
Mrs. Judy Levy, gave 4,000/. towards re- 
building it. The decorations offer no pecu- 
larity for comment. Mr. Wallen was the 
architect employed, Mr. King the builder, and 
Mr. Hyams the painter. 


WarriINGTON Markets’ CompETITION: 


_—The committee, after some months’ delay» 


have at length selected the design of Messrs. 


| Barry and Murray, of Liverpool. 





own hook. Whatever he has, has been earned 
by energy and industry. Now there is a vast 
difference between having capital and being 
without it. A man with a heavy purse can 
command whatever he will, but poverty must 


do as itcan. Capital in England is a drug a 


3 per cent. while here it is often not obtainable 
even at 6. Labour is cheap there, it is dear 
here. There stock is cheap, because labour 's 
cheap. Here it is dear, because labour is dear. 

Another reason why English mechanism \: 
generally more durable than American is, tha! 


an Englishman never does but one thing. 


into their machine shops to-day and you wil 
see one man making rivets, another cutting 
screws, another boring holes, and so on. Go 
again next year and: you will see the same met 
making rivets, cutting screws, or boring holes. 
They never change, but year in and year ou! 
through life, they pursue the same branch of 
their a till death rivets and screws 
them into their narrow coffins. F 
Go now into an American shop to-day, @ 
you will see an active-loaking workman filing 4 
piece of iron; to-morrow he will be turning # 
cylinder ; next week he will make the connect: 
ing-rod; next month he will draft an ap 
and next year he will be the overseer of t : 
whole concern. Now, it is evident that wor 
done by different individuals will not have that 
finish that it will have when each does his we 
particular part. But it is also evident, tha 
the mechanic that has an ambition before him 
to reach the top round of the ladder, . 
understand every part of the engine, ® | 
machine, will in the end do far more to oer 
machinery than the man who makes MV" 
from the cradle to the grave.” is 
In engineering Jonathan seems to cont” 
that he has still his “ Brunels”’ to ge es 
least we find him lately talking of “the ia 
Brunel of America.” To be sure he has 
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in his “brilliant eye” already. W i | 7 ; alle i 
bi tonne giamahees ae ioe tot emasaies Gees Sane weer (fe nee eee 
as diaasishiamataraatda : e city. has replaced the o -fashioned windows. 
vs dans ies rancid fs traps eet a both sides, and in| American industry has not mois noel 
rp ev hs Up engantag tnd i cue ule bot ety Or haee lee Pncen Ean od eae ca 
Mao ebh cson.” fe ! e omediately, On ‘ a ance. England and Germany su 
here pn pl rd Parone - | —_ ae Temple . being rebuilt in superb | all that is sold in the United States. "The fact 
anes ei brthed % poe —— — and strong than is, that vast capital and consummate skill are 
nary a Or EY cae: es joining ich, rey an elegant free- required to bring to perfection the varied 
‘fast,’ is a political question into which we) the ‘ Fift Ai iéiate + panier On Cornhill, operations which transform into a splendid 
do not enter; but the fact is evident to’ new and 4 on ie ‘ “O Mexchs a ee en eee 
every one, Canadian or Yankee, that crosses | massive gr nit bl ies, bei xchange-street, the iron trade, we might call pig-glass. The 
the line. At St. John’s, in New Bruns-| com Lotion f building Ft raised for the grinding, the polishing, and the silvering, re- 
wick, 2 suspension bridge is in course of | and emote. fie oe ee for banks quire costly machinery, great ability to prevent 
construction, ‘the credit of which,’ says the near Ha vie ces. 4 ortland-street, breakage, and a vast expenditure of money. 
St. John’s News [Canadian itself, of course] beret pe “square, the new granite) This is not the case with coummon window- 
‘is due wholly to Americans.’ Mr. Serrel the | On Kilby-street the Sho ae ys me pee. glass, which is now successfully manufectured 
consteucteny-lo-am-Asberiests engineer. "The | Bank ae pid e 2 oe and | ather Dealers’ on a large scale a! Boston, Pittsburg, Balti- 
originator of the scheme is an American, and, building, desi Mig i sega eo ~ eso ee nam SS 
<< hasusiinasiennirenetiensiies moro Seo ber ong, ‘ _— oy Arthur Gilman, esq. within the last few years French plate-glass 
short,’ says the News, ‘ we shall be indebted to ‘tions taking the pl nee a ae PB ar a apn Ram YUE ee 
Jonathan for the beginning, making, and ‘buildings ade eee oehtaee weg ett 5 omar RE a BRIE 
finishing of one of the most spirited and | cuelar wants af ‘the ie er = ver - pe gmges net oe 
curious undertakings known in America.’ | i ease 2 “ear te : 
Serrell, the iaglaat? alluded to by the "News, ° fen ee hep o vite ana | Rough glass, for skylights and tiles, of one 
cenishinaaineia aide taeda dearth léed te = ri exci ng interest in Boston or two inches, are manufactured in France, 
“is a young New-Yorker, and one of the city | Boston, the Say: alegpl ted RN pec ese oy tems 7 Ae rg 
surveyors. He has been practically engaged i« pace Paral Rang oo. e any cs sa sra oe ee a 
in engineering since he was fourteen years of | the city, from the introduction of Cochi soaih Stadia atamndl ern nto 
ags, teaenliedtee attauvens : P , n the ochituate retail trade, which were formerly fit only as a 
ledge an f skill in a t-of- see yee | bras as ae ew amount of place to store empty boxes and discarded 
nature. During the years commonly spent in | drainage i; d - tila beng bang eo gr 
the ‘ office,’ poring over books an making | and a al - lat vA Ter iae tem ak naan _ But we have lately seen glass, fragile as it 
~—_ outline drawings of imaginary aque- and that Sp yee ai salient ah tng ie a I f eam f oo zs wore = 
ducts and viaducts, young Serrel was upon | compel the abatement of nui ‘ Se Re ee 
the road. and in the woods helpin pores ment of nuisances, would con- years, seemed made of glass.” 
surveys, bridging rivers, and po mie pe eepcn aor pw " alth of the immigrant | After an appropriate allusion to the con- 
curves. Though scarcely twenty-five years of | being somethin e ey en generally, there struction of buildings chiefly of glass, in which, 
age, he has executed several important and | police su me “a f cahitinn ae hag in peer ye Boma eine ee ate ee 
original works,—among others, the famous’ sistent wit P sisaken sen end | A ed eee oS ee MN NaS 
suspension bridge over the Niagara, at Lewis-| nades.” For Me Neckwn Nee pn NS ee 
ton,—a remarkable combination of elegance | bas been sivieshe tanec onan sanitary police chiefly of glass, and erected previous to our 
and strength. The bridge at St. John will be| report by “Th tt iading eee oa Sie | nae tana 
600 feet in length, and suspended 100 feet | Health dna pe 1M dic ommittee on Public | concludes bis paper :—“ We cannot but thank 
above the river. From our personal knowledge | Academy of Medi i eT va a epee: | pemoneenr wentr tn or ms 
of Mr.Serrel’s ingenuity, energy, perseverance, | the ubtic H . iene fi i j hee 9 # poor and the apparently worthless sand and soda into a 
and caution, we hazard little in astoninig | vopert “the fealth panel ena onda pee os mre 8 oie 
: eee : }3 » wae is at the ts o a i 
oe the prospective title of the American | resected ener ere > : he — = the theme of tt aaa cecsndneneniies oe 
Apropos of engineering works, w : ether egitec te mania: | beaters pt Somer ite ome se 
state = the iebboun, fet the td tome cd their Bs Nene pr nemllngsa Fits ag _ — ees a — ee -* ne a? 
one of the most thriving and intelligent cities! must pump the st y t Se bartered eve cyte oman 
in the States, namely, Boston, appears to dane o,f t ; naoraed ber ol vr ese escapee a ea a 
be in rather a perilous position. "sacks annie seams cee eee and ‘The sons of God stand on this sea of glass 
nels are conalaate filling up and ue Saraeneah os their b arenes Pauaae Seta toe 
its islands and headlands wear away, and the | troglodyt sf "ch “eee Sonn; Pact “i geid-ihevte clea: giseny and -the eteete an it 
subject has been taken into serious considera- The N on York Gad heaewal Collins line beonmeninees a 
ml eg ego - be atthe of steamers, as appears from a Government | ee 
urgent necessity of a large A ropriation f 1 eens + cau deltas ce tego i a 
cn poulaaaeaigien te weperents up ion on, ge of 858,000 dollars per annum, for | Boston.—The extensive alterations and re- 
grees, tu “sadn, dh tack tha rermcsnnctoe Pca = we? ser, in —_ of 358,000, as hereto- pairs of the old parish church of Boston are 
ar for the protection of the Great Brewster | ia Meee ee erat er rena dieoae Pe man Soaps ~~ ads io “7 
dead, on cana ] " | en y put in, and the south 
and om conan fit wogmuch of abovld| We are farther tld by thn report, with POG auling Go, comple 
necessary for that purpose. The city at pelt 4 manyh~paretocahet gs do not know, that our| Ardieigh—A new school-room, capable of 
purchased the island at great expense and|— Government, within the space of aly | sonmenenntetingponuatarientianaay tate leas junt 
operations for building the contemplated wall | years, has derived from the postage on the eseutedonGinnchinins Geath, dadisigh- athe 
were commenced in 1849, but were suspended Liverpool route, so long monopolised by the cole aetna nae. SSO; 
for want of funds; and it is estimated that aot | Cunard steamers, a clear income of no less of Wivenhoe Park, for the gratuitous educa- 
seal hese SAN Mnien aor inane edad ae than five millions two hundred and eighty tion of the children of the parishes of Ardleigh, 
complet Che GU: aid oenler of on eg | Housand eight hundred dollars, after deduct- Bromley, Elmstead, and Greenstead. On 
what has already Sone dene’ “Ths. onal ? fie f | ine the amount paid to the concern under the. Tuesday, in last week, the school was opened. 
culicns ih ts liestoaer, sea Sea be poh =} contract to carry the mails. A new residence adjoins te school-room. 
with ° chews re senda a Tantei roy 34 From 4 paper on glass-making in the New | Marlow.—On 13th ult, the new church at 
channel as it now runs; and the value and| ¥r* Herald, we have picked up the following oA PES oa 
efficiency of these would be vastly diminished | remarks on the state of the plate and window- ihe Si ray Co eR 1 et 
or altogether lost, if this channel should be- | glass manufacture in America, and incidentally ~ rte te Se ate ware 
come naturally changed by the action of the | 2 Barope aleos— ‘Bath Sie ieaeeeicads taunts 
aa Nee the various islands. “There are now six factories (of plate-glass ——— ee pera Mr. a the 
ute jet: — mies be in an active | emg See oa in Belgium, | modate 500 waite: ing will accom- 
cepetlities eel ar anaes rather | Frslasl’ plate-tlasi rom Pate polbrorsa ya ye yer Coatham, near Stockton-on- Tees.—The first 
tion, says,—** We 858 ace b S thee. tiene |renown, and like French ‘ilks ‘and F sete ang man ra He 
when so many first-class Puildings te F ee | wines stands at the head of the line. For th ee png erage el regu — rege dover edhe 8 © 
progress of - gs were in the| & ’ ine, Sor the jand, on the 23rd ult. The church, which 
rogress of erection as now, and a large propor- | !ast twenty years, the Royal Factory of St.’ js : itti sage 
eeu Me 7s the increasing business of Gobain, and the manufacture of Cirey, have a Early Sneveenad nao te be bil “ the = 
ity. In erchants’-row, a very splendid Common agency and depdt at New York ; and r : . 
Cork of emanite stores are nearly completed. On | this establishment supplies the Union with Goudwin, os Peerage re ony = 
beteas : ~ “street, another granite block is| looking- glasses and plate-glass. | Leighton Buzzard.—Tenders for the restora- 
ok eb terag Ferd Federal-street, extend- The use of large mirrors has become much tion of the spire and roofs of the church were 
posing Mock of teks a a very im-| more fashionable among us; and, in fact, received by the churchwardens on Saturday 
occupied by bell “ es conta soon to be | there is no finer decoration for our saloons. | week, They were as follows :—Messrs. Irons 
On the old Theatre our leading merchants. | The retail stores have made immense advance and Ashton, Aylesbury, 565/.; Mr. John 
estate, the foundations are| by the use of plate-glass, and we need but, Herbert Raunds, 450/.; Mr. Wing, Bedford, 
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4121.; Mr. Marshall, Dunstable, 342/.; and 
Mr. Merry, Leighton, 321/.: the latter was 
accepted. Brown’s patent lightning conductor 
is to be used, and will cost, including fixing 
and protecting, about 45l. ‘The peal of bells, 
eight in number, are to be thoroughly restored 
by Messrs. C. and J. Mears, of London, and 
will cost about 701. ' 
said, are to be put in order, and some repairs 
done to the interior of the church, which are 
not included in the contract ; so that altogether 
the outlay will be upwards of 6001. Not more 
than about two-thirds of the amount are yet 
collected by the churchwardens, 
Crewkerne.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new church took place 
on Tuesday last. The building is to be erected 
in South-street, near the Wesleyan Chapel. 


It will be in the Perpendicular style of archi-| 


tecture, from a design of Mr. J. M. Allen, of 
this town. Its erection has for some time been 
in contemplation, owing to the increasing de- 
mand for accommodation in the present build- 
ing. The contract for the new erection amounts 
to 1,517/. Messrs. Chick and Son are the 
builders. The site cost 300/. Mr. T. Hos- 


kins, of Haselbury, laid the stone, under which | 
was placed a document in which posterity were | 
informed of the names and offices of some | 


score of people, from the bishop down to the 
curate, and from the churchwardens down to 
“John March, sexton;’? but neither archi- 
tect nor builder, far less either mason or hod- 
man, were deemed worthy of a place in these 
elaborate bills of immortality. 

Torquay.—On Tuesday, in last week, the 


The chimes, too, it is’ 


‘and the basement of the building will consist 
of two large shops, both facing to Bold-street, 
‘and one of them showing, laterally to Concert- 

street, six large, mE S 5 plate-glass windows. 

One of these shops, according to the Journal, 
‘has already been taken by a paper-hanger. 
The entrance to the new hall will be in Bold- 
street, between the two shops; and the room 
will be considerably heightened. There will 
be a small gallery, and it is intended to have a 
stage and proscenium. 
construct a long room in the roof, to be used 
for refreshment and retiring purposes. 


It is also designed to. 





Manchester.—A correspondent of the Courier 


—e 


the fact, that should the corporation pers; 

they will have to submit to vo stringent by. 
laws, which must be approved by the Home 
Secretary ; but is it possible that the Camden- 
town committee can lean on that brittle reed 
after what has occurred? The public interests 
have already been betrayed in the much greater 
matter of the re-establishment of the nuisance 
itself, nearly as much in the midst of the 
population as it was, and notwithstanding the 
public battle that was deliberately fought to 
get rid of it: the disgusting object, though 
compelled to “move on,” has plumped down 
again in the midst of the streets immediately 


having suggested the formation of a “ Crystal the policeman’s eye was for a moment off it. 
Palace”’ at Manchester, a preliminary an-| By-laws, they may depend on it, will not 
nouncement has been issued, of a proposition | operate in terrorem on such a subject. We 
to establish a company by means of shares, for | have more faith in the force of a full represent- 
erecting a crystal palace in aneligible situation | ation of the extent and intensity of the pro- 
(10 acres of land are required) in the neigh-| posed nuisance made to the corporation or the 
bourhood, “ for the purpose of affording to the | market committee themselves. We cannot 
large and intelligent population of the sur- | believe that these gentlemen will persist, in 
rounding districts all the advantages derivable the face of such a representation, in re-esta- 
from such an institution, with its various | blishing the market on the site in question. 
‘means of recreation and instruction. It is| One very strong objection to it, even apart 
proposed to make the institution worthy of from its public demerits, is the fact that there is 
the views with which the great Crystal Palace | not a sufficient supply of water for such an 


was originally designed.” 

Gilsland.—The Gilsland Spa Chapel was 
| opened for divine service on Sunday last. The 
chapel is of white stone, in the Early English 
|style, designed by Mr. James Stewart, archi- 
‘tect, Carlisle, and executed by Mr. Thomas 
| Robson, builder. 
|roof, and fitted up with sittings for 120 per- 
/sons, the whole being free. 


restricted supply, chiefl 


establishment, there being already a very 
from the ponds at 
Highgate and Hampstead. The populous and 
settled character of the district, however, 
constitutes the main objection to a nuisance 


|which has already been found intolerable in 
The interior is open to the : 


| 
The pulpit and | 


any such district. 





foundation-stone of the new chancel of the font are in the white stone of the Kingwater| THE QUEEN’S ASSURANCE AND COM- 


parish church of St. Mary Church, South 
Devon, was laid by Sir John Patteson. 
Amongst the contributors to this work are the 
Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey, the Mar- 
chioness of Bath, the Countesses Somers 
and Kilmory, Ladies Mary Arnold and Caro- 
line Courtenay, Lords Lyttleton and Forbes, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, and many other well- 
known names, together with an anonymous 
donor of 1,000/. 
mony a substantial dinner was provided for 
100 widows and aged poor, on the vicarage 
lawn; and in the evening a supper was given 
to the workmen employed in the building. 
Sheffield.—On Thursday, in last week, the 
corner stone of the Brightside district church 
was laid by the Rev. Canon Blackburn. The 
ceremonial was to have been performed by 
Earl Fitzwilliam. The fabric will be in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, and will 
consist of nave, chancel, and south aisle, with 
a small tower and spire at the western end, 
forming the porch. It will accommodate 326 
adults and 114 children. Placed on an ele- 


vated site, adjoining the Baggaley-road, and | 
within a short distance of the Sheffield and | 
Rotherham Railway, the building will form a| 
conspicuous object in the landscape. The site | 
for the church, schools, and parsonage-house 


has been given by Earl Fitzwilliam, who has, 


in addition, contributed 501. towards the build- 
The church is estimated to cost 


ing fund. 


Immediately after the cere-| 


quarries. Around the chapel is inclosed a 
| plot of ground for burial. It is almost sur- 
rounded, says the Carlisle Journal, by one of 


trict so much abounds. The parish church at 
Lanercost is distant several miles. 


| Glasgow.—A chapel is in the course of erec- 
_tion in Parliamentary-street, opposite the Town’s 
|Hospital, for the accommodation of the 
|“ Irvingites,” or “Catholic Apostolic” sect. 
The church, which is now fast approaching to 
completion, will be, in many respects, one of the 
most striking in the city,in point of architectural 
interest, having much more of the Episcopal 
than the Presbyterian in its outline. It com- 
prises a nave, orth and south aisles, chancel, 
and apse. “The length within walls is 124 feet, 
divided into seven bays; and it is consequently 
said to be the longest ecclesiastical building in 
Glasgow, with the exception of the Cathedral. 
The width is 45 feet, height of aisles 30 
'feet, and of nave 52 feet. The style is Early 
| English. 





THE METROPOLITAN MARKETS 
QUESTION. 


Tue first report of the committee appointed 
_by owners and occupiers of property in Cam- 
_den Town to conduct the opposition to the 
intended establishment of the metropolitan 
_market in Copenhagen-fields, has been pub- 


MERCIAL CHAMBERS, LONDON. 


As we have given illustrations of some of 


| the ancient houses in the city, it may be 
'those deep wooded gills, with which the dis- | 


desirable to let our distant readers know 
the sort of edifices that are now being 
erected there; so here they have a view ofa 
substantial stone-faced structure, which is in 
course of erection in King-street, Cheapside, at 
the corner of Gresham-street : the frontage in 
the latter is 56 feet 4 inches, and in King- 
street, 52 feet 9 inches. It is erected by pri- 
vate means, for establishing an insurance office 
and commercial chambers, and shews that 
considerable liberality of outlay on architec- 





about 1,200/. the whole of which is subscribed, lished ; and it appears from this document that 
except about 300/. Considerable aid has been | the matter rests in the meantime at that point 
afforded by the working classes of the district, | where the committee formally appealed to the 
The architects are Messrs. Flockton and Son, City corporation, having failed in their applica- 
of Sheffield; and the builders, Messrs. Gregory tion to Mr. Secretary Walpole, on the ground 
and Turner, also of Sheffield. that he feared he was morally bound to allow 
Liverpool.—On Tuesday week, the founda-| the corporation to set down the cattle-market 
tion-stone of a new school attached to the | nuisance in Copenhagen-fields, having, in fact, 
Hebrew Church was laid at Hope-place. The already agreed to it. 
contractors are Messrs. Johnson and Robinson,| Is the Home Secretary under no moral 


tural decoration is regarded as a good invest- 
|ment. The cost will probably be nearly 8,000/. 
| The stone used is Portland. Mr. Sancton 
Wood is the architect, and Mr. Jay is the 
contractor. 








Tue VALUE oF Precision IN Descrir- 
TION.—The editor of the Leader quotes a 
story which may serve to elucidate this :—The 
mayor of Falaise having one night run foul of 
a citizen of the good town of Falaise (in those 
days there was neither gas nor oil-lamp), the 
mayor gave orders next morning that no 
citizen should go out at night without a lan- 
tern. The following night, the mayor, going 
his rounds, ran again against the same citizen. 
“You haven’t read the ordonnance, you stupid 
fellow,” said the mayor, in a passion. “ Yes, 
I have,” said the Norman, “and here’s my 
lantern.” (‘* Mais si, a preuve que voila ma 
lanterne.”) “But there’s nothing in it, re 
joined the mayor. ‘The ordonnance sal 
‘nothing about that,” replied the scrupulous 
‘citizen. The next day appeared a new ordon- 





and the funds necessary for its completion obligations tothe public? Why is he morally | nance, enjoining the citizens to put candles in 


were all subscribed prior to its commence-| bound 
ment. The building, according to the local | sheer neglect of his moral obligations to the 
Times, will be in the Tudor style of archi- public led to the moral error of agreeing to 
tecture, two stories high, and faced with patent such a public nuisance? Is not such a moral 
bricks and Caen stone quoins. Fronting to| error much more easily retractable in reality 
Hope-place, it will extend 66 feet, and to| than a transaction involving moral corruption 
Pilgrim-street, 70 feet, and will contain two | would have been ? 

school-rooms (capable of accommodating 350| ‘The corporation, on the Camden-town 
pupils, boys and girls), each 24 by 28 feet; a| committee’s appeal, referred the matter to the 


large hall, 64 feet by 24 feet, suitable for | markets’ committee, but hitherto nothing | 


festivals and public meetings of the body; | farther is reported, except that notice of the 
apartments for the keeper of the schools, com- first meeting of the latter will be given to the 
mittee-rooms, and other offices: ——The Music- | former. 


hall, in Bold-street, was recently razed to the| In their memorial to the corporation the 


down to corporation abuses alone, if|their lanterns. 


At nightfall, the mayor, 
anxious to see whether his orders were obeye¢, 
went his rounds again, and once more ran 
‘foul of the luckless bourgeois. “I have you 
| this time,” said the mayor, in a fury: you 
have no lantern.” ‘“ Excuse me, here it 18. 
“ But no candle in it.” “ Oh! que si” (‘ gh 
but I have”), “and here it is.” And ms 
ithe lantern he pulled a candle—unlighted. 
| But it isn’t lighted,” resumed the —— 
‘rated mayor. “ You said nothing about light- 
| ing the candle,” quickly rejoined the bourge¢ » 
So another ordonnance had to be issued, ~ 
joining the citizens to light the candles 


ground. The hall, however, is to be restored, Camden-town committee point attention to | their lanterns. 
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THE BUILDER. 


From Brussels to Vienna, by Paris and Strasburg, | ments for balloon ascents, two of which have 
there are only eight stations ; and besides, from the already taken place, and were to form the sub- 
multiplicity of the wires established with us, the ) ject ofa paper in one of the sections. The 
French lines are less encumbered than the German | guditor’s report of the treasurer’s account for 


Vou. X.—No. 501.) 


" BLECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 
Dovust.Less the — for regulating 

time put up at the Electric Telegraph Com- 

pany’s station, in West Strand, will shortly 











ones. If, as announced, a convention is in con- 





come into correct working order, but hitherto 
it has been playing rather curious cantrips, to 





the amusement of some and the mystification 
of more. 


the ball at Charing-cross can be made to fall | Association seeks to prevent persons using the | 
simultaneously with that at Greenwich Obser- | French lines for their despatches.”’ 

vatory ; but the telegraphic authorities should | 
have stipulated with the public expectation for | 
at least a month’s experiment. As it is, the 
permanent reliability of the system, as a 
national one, to operate, as it is intended to | 
do, throughout the country, is beginning, 


perhaps unreasonably, to be doubted. 


Arrangements, meanwhile, are being made 
for the extension and distribution of Green- 
wich time to all the leading towns throughout 
It would have been more satis- 


the country. 
factory, since we are to have uniform time, 


could the standard have been calculated from 


the sun’s full meridian in the heart of the 
island, midland between its eastern and 
western coasts, rather than from a point so 
much nearer the eastern than the western. 
All discrepancies might thus at least have been 
reduced to their minimum, instead of, as will 
be the case, rendering such absurdities pos- 
sible as the sun coming lagging up every day 
to his meridian at Bristol, Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, some quarter of an hour or sv behind 
the time called noon in such localities. This 
is indeed a go-a-head British generation, since 
the sun becomes, in its estimation of time, a 


laggard throughout the greater part of the | 


whole country ! 

It is in contemplation, on the other hand, to 
have a time-ball put up on a prominent spot 
on the South Foreland, near Dover, which will 
also, of course, act simultaneously with the 
time-ball at Greenwich, and in the Strand. A 
time-ball, regulated in its falling by the electric 
current, will enable all the vessels within ten 
miles’ distance and in the Downs to have their 
chronometers corrected to Greenwich time to 
a second. It is also contemplated to fire a 
large gun simultaneously with the ball falling, 
the electric fluid being the agent in both cases. 

The firing of a cannon in London every da 
at the precise meridian, or at 1 p.m. Geunmick 
time, would be still more useful than the fall 
of the ball at Charing-cross, as it would in- 
stantly announce the time to the whole metro- 
polis, which the time-ball cannot do. 


The national telegraph is to be extended to 


the racecourse at Doncaster during the race 
week, rather a boon to betting-houses and 
gamblers in general than to the nation at large, 
we calculate. One great “advantage ” of the 
proposed extension will be that “in all proba- 
bility, therefore, the result of the approach- 
ing Leger will be known in the metropolis, 
York, and elsewhere, even befure it is known 
in Doncaster.” A mighty advantage, truly! 

An arrangement was entered into some time 
ago between the British Telegraph Company 
and the Caledonian and other Scottish Railway 
Companies, to bring the wires along their 
lines, commencing at Carlisle, and running 
along the Caledonian, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, Scottish Central, and Scottish Midland 
Railways, by way of Stirling, Perth, &c. thus 
avoiding a ferry. It is understood that when 
the wires are completed to Forfar, the southern 
extremity of the Aberdeen Railway, the tele- 
graph will probably be then continued along 
their line to Aberdeen. 

The Paris Constitutionnel gives the following 
account of the working of the continental 
telegraphs :— 

“The service of the electric telegraph has been 
for some time completely organised and at work 
throughout the whole line from Paris to Strasburg. 
This new line is connected at Kehl to that of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, which in its turn joins the 
general network of German lines at Burschel, so 
that now the telegraphic dispatches, not only from 
the north of France, but from a part of Belgium 
and all England, for the centre and south of Ger- 
a as well as for Italy, need no longer pass by 
the Austro-German lines but by Strasburg, which 
— most direct and the shortest route. From 

tussels to Vienna, vid Prussia, there are eighteen 
Principal stations where despatches are stopped. 


It is already proved, however, that | 


templation between France, Belgium, and Ger- | 
many for working the telegraph, it will give an | 
opportunity for settling about the charges, by | 
means of which the Austro-German Telegraphic | 


the past twelve months showed a balance in 
hand of 237/. 9s. 11d. 





DISCOVERY AT ST. MARY’S REDCLIFF, 





BRISTOL. 

Tue removal of the lining of one of the 
The telegraph connecting London with Paris,| modern ugly pews in the south aisle of the 
‘and which will soon connect it with Lyons, | nave of St. Mary Redcliff, disclosed, under the 
| Chambrey, Turin, and Genoa, is to be pro-| window in the fifth bay from the west end, a 
longed to La Spezzia by the Sardinian Govern- | large foliated arched recess, 6 ft. 44 in. long, 
/ment. From that port the Submarine Com- | and 1 ft.7 in.deep, and 5 ft. 4 in. high in the cen- 
pany, it is said, is to sink an electric cable to| tre. The hood-mould, crocketed, foliates the 
ithe island of Gorgona, and thence to Bastia, reverse way, so as to produce a cusped out- 
_The French Government will then continue) line, the cusps terminating in finials, and the 
' the line, by land, at its own expense, to Ajaccio,| whole resembling in arrangement the well- 
|and the narrowest point of the Straits of Boni-| known monumental recesses in Bristol Cathe- 
facio, where a cable 14 kilometers in length dral. All the projecting portions had been 
| will, at the expense of the company, establish a, cut away to make a level surface; but sufficient 
/communication with Sardinia, which the Pied- | of the crockets, finials, &c. were found amongst 
'montese Government will continue to Cagiiari. | the rough masonry with which the recess was 
'M. Bonelli, the author of this plan, has pro- | walled up, to admit of its correct restoration, if 
posed to the Submarine Company to prolong | it should be determined on. On the plain 
‘the cable to Tunis, whence France would con- | surface of the wall, on either side of the upper 
| duct wires to Bougie ard Algiers, while Eng- part of the recess, the remains of a black-letter 
‘land would conduct others to Tripoli, Alex- | imscription are visible. This discovery led to 
'andria, Cairo, and Suez. By this means further examination, and in the wall under 
| Algiers would be brought within a few seconds | the adjoining window, eastward, another recess 
| of Paris, and news from India might reach | similar in general outline, but quite different in 
London in little more than a week ! | the details, was found. All the projecting parts 
| re been os away there, too, 9 — were 
. . vuilt up in the masonry, as in the other case. 
THE a a, In the south Senied there are, as is well 

fs oe known, stone effigies, attributed to the first 


| On the Ist inst. the yearly business of the | Canynges and his wife, within a canopied 


British Association was opened in Queen’s | : 
College, and in May-street Church, Belfast Pre area ee ae gehen 


; >| the discovery of the first of the recesses, it was 
with, we are glad to observe, a good attend- | found that it agreed precisely in length with 
ance. At the first general meeting, which Was the male effigy, and this, in some degree, 

held in May-street Church, about 1,000 per- | prompted further examination to discover a 
sons were present to hear the address by | second. The belief that we have here the ori- 

Colonel Sabine, this year’s president. © ' ginal locality of the effigies in question, has been 

Lord-Lieutenant--the Earl of Eglintoun—and | strengthened by the fact that in the second 
his suite, with most of the leading men of the | recess was found some panelling with a shield, 

city and of the surrounding districts, were | on which have been painted in black, with the 

there. The meeting was opened by Sir R./ eyes and teeth white, three Moors’ heads, the 

Murchison. The address of the president was, | arms of Canynges ; and on removing the earth 
as usual, a resumé of the state of science in | below, a skeleton was found, which, from the 
general, particularly of subjects connected with | size of the bones, &c. is thought to be that of 

those branches of it with which the president| female. We bave not yet examined criti- 
| Was more versant ; such as astronomy, terres-| cally into the matter, but shall do so, as it is 
trial magnetism, the trigonometrical survey, | one of considerable interest, bearing, too, upon 
science of the tides, &c. and the question of a | the age of the different parts of this exquisite 
north-west passage. He notified that our huyilding. Mr.Godwin had long since expressed 

Government had acceded to the request made | his opinion thatthis south wall of the nave, which, 
_by the United States Government, that scien- | jn its present aspect, is of the Perpendicular 
tific publications for the purpose of presenta- | period, like the greater part of the church 
tion should be admitted duty free, conditionally | includes portions of the south wall of the 
(that they should pass through the Royal | earlier building, the building which belonged 

Society. This concession, so imperatively de- |to the inner north porch. The “ responds ” 
‘manded for the advance of science, wa8|to the clustered columns, which carry the 
speedily followed by a remittance from the! groined vaulting of the aisle, are quite different 
' United States, which was of such magnitude | from any others in the church, and much 
_as to amount to three tons in weight. The! earlier—earlier than the monumental recesses 
Colonel concluded his able address by some! which have been found below. 
observations on the advisability of science being | 
‘more directly represented in Parliament—a| 
question which had been mooted, but to which | 
| he could not give his support. 
| The report read at Queen’s College by the 
‘general secretary, Professor Forbes Royle, Murray’s Railway Reading. 

F.R.S. gave details of the transactions of the | Longman’s Travellers’ Library. 
‘council during the intermediate period. These} Mr. Macauuay’s admirable essay on “ Lord 
| transactions had reference chiefly to the suc-| Bacon” forms a recent number of the latter 
‘cessful applications for grants from the| work, and one which we heartily welcome. 
| Government and East-India Company to aid| Writings of this class being brought into 
‘in the publication of scientific works by | general circulation, substituted, by their pub- 
| Drs. Hooker and Thompson, Messrs. Huxley, | lication at small cost, for the mischievous 
Strachey, and Winterbotham, and to the repre- rubbish to which the travelling population 
/sentations made by them to the Government | were at first restricted, cannot fail to have a 
‘respecting the importance of sending out ships | considerable influence on the growing manners 
|to extend our acquaintance with the pheno-|and thoughts. The system will produce, too, 
| mena of the tides of the Atlantic Ocean. Anja great and advantageous change in the pub- 
explanation was given in reference to some | lication of works generally, if we mistake not: 
‘important sectional recommendations of last | cheap books will make a buying public, and a 
|year, which had not reached the committee | buying public will make cheap books pay. 
sufficiently early to be included in their report.| The life of Bacon, greatest and meanest of 

Invitations for future meetings of the asso-| mankind, is an oft-told tale; but we do not 
‘ciation were reported from Hull, Liverpool,| know so acute and discriminating a view of it 
| Brighton, Glasgow, and Leeds, and some de-|as that taken by Mr. Macaulay. From this 
‘tails were given of the proceedings at the | chequered spectacle of glory and of shame all 
\establishment at Kew, and of the arrange- | must rise humbled but improved. Knowing 
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as ; ! 
our own weaknesses, let us each view leniently | 


the failings of others. are 

The last volume of the same serial is Pictures 
from St. Petersburg, from_ the German _of 
“‘Jerrmann, — pleasant reading. ‘The writer 
gives the following account of the rebuilding 
of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, after 
it was burnt down: — 


‘Long gazed Nicholas in deep sorrow at the 
grave of one of the prime ornaments of his beauti- 
ful city. At last he raised his head, passed his hand 
over his brow, and said, quite cheerfully, ; This day 
year will I again sleep in my room in the Winter 
Palace. Who undertakes the building ? 6. 

All present recoiled from the challenge. There 
stood around the Emperor many competent judges 
in such matters, but not one had the courage to un- 
dertake that which seemed impossible. There was 
a brief pause, and then General Kicinmichael, an 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s, stepped forward 
and said, like the Duke of Alba to Don Philip, | 
‘I will!’ : 

‘And the building is to be complete in a year ¢ 
asked the Emperor. 

* Yes, Sire !’ 

‘’Tis good! Set to work!’ 

An hour later the still burning ruins were being 
cleared away. The destruction of the building had 
occarred in December, 1837 : by December, 1838, 
it was rebuilt. Three months later it was occupied | 
by the ccurt. 

“Kleinmichael had kept his word: the building 
was completed, completed in the time specified ! , 
but—at what a price! ! Only iv Russia was such ' 
derful work possible; only in Russia, where 
iliof the ‘Master’ is a decree of Providence ; 


‘ 





1 


only in Russia, where they spare nothing, recoil 
from nothing, to fulfil his commands. | 

Under the Empress Elizabeth the palace had 
taken eight years to build: Kleinmichael completed 


it in one. True it is that almost the whole of the) 
masonry resisted the fire, but the whole of the in- | 
terior had to be reconstructed; and what a task | 
that was! The work went on literally day andj 
night: there was no pause for meals: the gangs of 
workmen relieved each other. Festivals were un- 
heeded: the seasons themselves were overcome. To 
accelerate the work, the building was kept, the 
winter through, artificially heated to the excessive 
temperatare of 24 to 26 degrees Reaumur. Many 
workmen sank under the heat, and were carried out 
dead or dying: a painter, who was decorating a 
ceiling, fell from his ladder struck with apoplexy. 
Neither money, health, nor life was spared. The} 
Emperor, who, at the time of the conflagration, 
had risked his own life by penetrating into the 
innermost apartments to save the livesof others, knew 
nothing of the means employed to carry out his | 
will. Inthe December of the following year, and 
in proud consciousness of his power, he entered the | 
resuscitated palace and rejoiced over his work. | 
The whole was constructed on the previous plan, 
but with some improvements and many embellish- 
ments. With the Empress on his arm, and fol- 
lowed by his whole family, he traversed the apart- 
ments of this immense building, completed, in one | 
year’s time, by the labour of thousands of men. 
He reached the saloon of St. George, the largest 
and most beautiful of all, and the royal family re- 
mained there longer than anywhere else, examining 
the costly gold mouldings of the ceiling, the five 
colossal bronze chandeliers, and the beautiful re- 
lievo over the throne, which represents St. George 
slaying the dragon. The Empress was tired, and 
would have sat down: the patron spirit of Russia 
prevented her: as yet there was no furniture in the 
hall, so she leaned upon the Emperor’s arm and 
walked into the next room, followed by the entire 
retinue. The last of these had scarcely passed 
through the door when a thundering crash re- 
sounded through the palace, which trembled to its 
very foundations, and the air was darkened by 
clouds of dust. ‘ 
saloon of St. George had yielded to the weight of 


the chandeliers; and the whole bad fallen in, crush- | 


ing everything beneath its enormous mass. The 
saloon, a moment before so brilliant, was a heap of 


ruins. The splendid palace was again partly de- | 


stroyed, but the genius of Russia had watched over 
her destiny—the imperial family were saved.”’ 


The Art of Dining; or Gastronomy and 
Gastronomers, in Mr. Murray’s series, we had 
put by, with the half-resolve to write a long 
article upon the subject, so many thoughts and 
notions the perusal of its pleasant pages had 
raised. Otherthings, however, more professional 
if less palateable, demand our space. The 
art of dining affects all of us: il faut diner is 
a truth of universal application, and the mode 


of doing this well and artistically might with | for those for whom it is intended. 





time, the only tables involving three lives, 


The timbers of the ceiling of the | 


great propriety be treated of in our pages. | fBiscellanea. 
One of the great merits of the essay, witty re 
and anecdotical throughout, is the endeavour) WALKING, Feet upwarps, on a Cer. 
to remove the vulgar notion that a dinner to| 1nG.—A somewhat dubious announcement 
be good must be expensive—a fatal mistake, was some time ago made, that an American 
preventive of much social enjoyment. To say had invented an air-exbausting apparatus for 
nothing of those the feet, whereby he was enabled to walk 
|along the under-surfaces of ceilings, &c. It 
| would appear that there must have been more 
: ah ‘truth than mere Yankee invention in the an. 
nine-tenths of the recipients of a grand state! nouncement, for the poor man has fallen 
dinner, formal and costly, would infinitely | victim to his singular enterprise, not from 
prefer a fish, a joint, and a bird, with freedom | inability to perform his boasted feat, in which 
and good talk. he must have repeatedly succeeded, but from 
| strange rashness subsequently, in trusting his 
weight under such circumstances to a plaster 
| ceiling. Heissaidtohavebeenacircus performer, 
and the Wolcot Standard, Wayne county, states 
Some of the most delightful dinners in| that he had actually walked across the under 
memory have been the simplest—all wit, fun, | surface of the circus roof in perfect safety; but 
and good sense, with merely “flashes of from insinuations of Jugglery, incidental 
silence.” ‘ Cheerful looks make every dish a doubtless to his profession, and quite natural 


“* Who think less of good eating than the whisper, 
When seated near them of some pretty lisper,” 


“* Boys, ‘tis little I care to dine 
Where the host is vain and the guests are fine, 
Where the wines are warm and the dishes cold, 
And the mutton is young and the spinsters old.” 


_feast.”” The very essence of a dinner is absence | under the circumstances, he offered to test the 
of ceremony. 
_to, offer but dry leaves instead of flowers: they smooth surface of sufficient strength to sus- 


Half the dinners that one goes invention anywhere “on a ceiling having a 


are but mockeries of enjoyments, waste of tain his weight.” The town-hall was accord. 
hours, through fear of tyrant Custom and de-| ingly selected, and the unfortunate inventor, 
sire to be thought “genteel.” Mr. Walker, | Mr. Sands, is said to have walked several 
of “ The Original,” truly says, “ Any body can_ steps along the ceiling, when the plaster, on his 


dine, but very few know how to dine so as to | return, gave way, as might have been antici- 


insure the greatest amount of health and/ pated, and the poor acrobat was precipitated 
enjoyment.” Those who will help society to head foremost to a depth of eighteen feet, and 
this knowledge, strangle foolish forms, and broke his neck. A failure like this would only 
substitute for wasteful expenditure good taste, | prove the reality and the efficiency of such an 
good sense, and good humour, should be re- , apparatus, the nature of which it would be well 
garded as its benefactors. | not to lose sight of; for it might be made as use- 

; ful in interior decoration or repair, &c. of large 


Popular Tables, arranged in anew form, giving | posses Ba Se ee ing 
information at sight for ascertaining, accord- | M0 ra eet and other eee The 
ing to the Carlisle Tables of Mortality, the | ibili 8 3 od lisati a ‘esas 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church POSS OUlty © a eainae td hea vet ii 
Property, Renewal Fines, 8c. By Cuas. M.. gee yee thn ee pari pm a 
Wixuicu, Actuary. Longman, Brown, and + eee racrureies Je ea | 
Co. 1859. a soft leather disc, which, when moistened wit 

THESE seem to us a very valuable set bse core ages a : cae ne dink 

tables; they will be found useful by all our | weight, np al ripe von a al Ae a 

readers. ‘The author has endeavoured to render te se. Sit at the centre of the disc. 

the subject less intricate, by a simple arrange-| Po AweRICA BY STEAM IN FoORTY-EIGHT 

ment ot the figures, showing at once both the! eins tds is seriously proposed by Mr. 

number of years’ purchase, and the present | fy) §. Brown, a correspondent of the Mining 
value of 100/. a year. <A correct idea of the Journal, to shape ships in such a way that, pro- 


_ value of any property is thus conveyed to the | pelled by steam, they will rise to the surface of 


mind at sight ; and, if required, an exact valua- 
tion of any amount of annuity or rental may be a5 they are kept in motion, at the rate of thirty 
readily obtained. Reference to the experience 4, sixty miles an hour,—thus, figuratively 
of assurance offices has proved to him the sneaking, and as juveniles will at once com- 
superiority of the Carlisle over the North- jrehend the thing, making “ducks and 
ampton table of mortality, as a measure of the grakes ” of our steam shipping. This he pro- 
duration of human life. Up to the present e606 to do by giving them a greater depth of 
“J : : Coie: and making the under surface flat, in 
were those computed by Mr. Francis Bailey, two inclined planes, whereby, he calculates, 
so far back as 1502, according to the North- ¢hat—the whole hull rising, while in motion, 
ampton table of mortality. The Carlisle tables to the surface—the resistance at the bows, the 
make the average of life longer than the pregt obstacle to progress, will be entirely re- 
Northampton. ‘Thus, at 40, the expectation fioved, The hull is to be altogether of a 
of life by the Northampton is 23 years and ‘08 square tubular form, the deck, bottom, and 
parts, whereas by the Carlisle tables it is 27°61, iqeg being of great thickness, and, in order to 
and the experience of assurance offices con- aombine strength with lightness, intersected 
firms the latter calculation. Amongst many | ¢hroughout with hollow cells or cavities, com 
novel tables Mr. Willich has given, in addition sisting of central cells, surrounded by smaller: 
to one for the renewal of one life ina lease 1. means of these the weight of the vessel 
originally granted for three lives, a table would be reduced to one-eighth of the usual 
showing the fine payable for the renewal of | amount, and still have nearly all the advantag's 
two lives in a similar lease, ‘of solidity. The sanguine inventor believes 
: ‘that India might thus be reached in a fortnight 
The Builders’ Pocket Book of Reference ; con- (by the Cape, of course), and America 10 
taining numerous Tables, calculated from, couple of days! ‘iindae 
Experiments on the strength of Timbers,, MONUMENT TO Tirtan.—The Ath -w 
y, . 7 AS y } on i a ‘ae 
Wood, and Iron Beams. &c. By Henry | says,—A large sculptur et . 00 
Ma vpas, Surveyor. Rouse and Co. 47, by the Brothers Zandomeneghi, : Tian 
Bow-lane, Cheapside. | solemnly consecrated to the memory every 
Tuts isa hand-book to assist the merely prac- in Venice;—a city in which — nap 
tical in arriving at a knowledge of the strength monument, from the ducal palace dow tial - 
of materials. Besides giving from personal ex- Academy of Fine Arts, is itself a mont oery 
periments the weight timbers of various scani- the great master. The group ae figures 
ling will bear without bending, what will cause | figure of Titian, surrounded by peers ale 
a 3-inch deflection, and the breaking-weight | representing the arts, and supporte “ Ae? “i 
of the same; the strength of iron beams; the | tural representations of the ag the monu 
weight straps and bolts will resist; the adhe- nineteenth centuries. The base hes of tbe 
sive power of nails, &c. it contains much | ment is adorned with five bas-rell An im 
elementary information very necessary to all| most celebrated of Titian's gts of 
connected with building, and forms altogether | posing ceremonial attended the — an 
a little volume which will be very serviceable | the group, in which the military play 
spicuous, if not a very appropriate, 


the sea altogether, and skim along it, so long 


part. 
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Caution TO WELL-SINKERS.— Many well- 
sinkers, a class of men who ought to know) 
better, appear to be utterly ignorant of the | 
fact that wells frequently contain an invisible 
water, which will as certainly drown those who 
plunge over head into it, even for a very few. 
minutes, as the visible and ordinary water 
ever can do,—much more certainly, indeed, 
inasmuch as the invisible carbonic acid is 
more insidious, and neither excites those con- 
yulsive efforts which prevent choking by the 
reception of water into the lungs, nor buoys 
up the drowning body till the vital air is 
reached. A case of drowning in choke damp, 
as miners call it, has just occurred at Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man, where, in consequence of 
a stoppage in a pipe leading from a well, a 
workman uncovered the well, and began at, 
once to descend by means of steps made in 
the shaft. He was presently heard to fall into 
the water. The owner followed to see what 
was amiss: he also fell to the bottom. A_ 
third man with a rope fastened to his body 
then ventured down, and while trying to tie a 
rope to one of the sufferers, the foul air began 
to take effect on him also, and it was necessary 
to draw him up. Eventually the two bodies | 
vere got out by means of drags: both were | 
dead. It would have cost little trouble to) 
have ascertained, in the first place, whether the | 
well contained foul air, by lowering a lighted | 
candle; for wherever a candle will not burn in | 
still air, there no man can breathe. 
EMBELLISHMENT OF THE City oF Lon- | 
pon Hatis.—On this subject, to which the| 
council of the Art-Union of London forcibly | 
drew attention in one of their reports some | 
years ago (echoed by many of the journals), | 
papers have been given in the present and | 
previous number of the Art-Journal by Mr. E. | 
Hall. 
and gives his ideas of how it should be'| 
treated. The writer says,—‘‘ Few persons are | 
aware of what we discovered with some sur- 
prize, since it is not noticed in the work of 
Britton and Pugin, that the whole of the in- 
terior of the block of building was an open 
court of elaborate character, similar to that 
part of an Italian palace, except that there are 
no galleries, but scarcely fitted for the incle- 
ment wether of the English climate, par- 
ticularly if the guests passed through the open 
air, which would appear to have been the only 
direct access to the Egyptian Hall. It is also 
right to notice that the erection which now 
forms the saloon is of wood,—a fact which 
should be properly regarded, both in reference 
to durability and to danger of fire; and it 
might be a question to submit to the able 
architect to the corporation, whether a better 
use might be made of this central area, and 
advantage taken of the original decorative 
character of the internal elevations, and at the 
same time more light given by opening original 
windows to rooms which imperatively call for 
it, by inclosing the whole space under one 
roof at a much higher level, the light being 
admitted copiously through coffers formed by 
the intersection of beams in the ceiling, or by 
other well considered arrangement.” 
VENTILATION OF Mings.—On reading a 
late article on the ventilation of coal-mines, it 
occurred to me that the principle of Ericcson’s 
caloric engine is peculiarly appropriate to 
that purpose. Perhaps this hint may set some 
of your philanthropic and scientific readers 
thinking on the subject. Boreas. 
_ Comperirion aMonc BuitpEers.—“C. F.” 
1s most decidedly wrong in his statement in 
regard to building materials, for the market is 
Open to every one, and very little advantage 
given to large purchasers : neither is it difficult 
for an architect (who thoroughly understands 
his profession) to prize work according to the 
existing rateof wagesand price of materials: it is | 
fromignorancein these matters that many archi- 
tects encourage the system of contracting. Asa 
builder I have had someexperiencein the working 
of the system, and find that it tends to deteriorate 
workmen, and bring into existence a lot of 
petty contractors, who have neither capital nor 
8 ility to execute good work. (Here they lose 
reputation.”) Then, after the most accurate 
estimate, a builder, calculating at times’ prices, 
may become a heavy loser by an advance in 











materials or a strike for wages, which latter is 
far more common at a contract job than any 
other. (Here they lose “ profit.”) In my 
opinion there are only three things wanting to 
dispense with both public and private con- 
tracts, viz. honourable employers, competent 
architects, and respectable builders.—Jack 
PLANE. 

Ratinc Pusiic Companies.—The pro- 
perty held by railway, gas, water, and other 
public companies amounts to an enormous 
sum; and from the want of any definite prin- 
ciple of rating such property to the relief of 
the poor, and other matters, great loss and in- 
convenience are constantly arising, and which, 


there is every reason to apprehend, will conti- | 


nue to be the case till some remedy is applied. 
We understand that many of the parochial 


authorities are therefore addressing the Poor- | 
law Board on the subject, and entreating! yorg 


them to direct their attention to it, with the’! 
least possible delay, in order that a legislative 
enactment may be obtained in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, declaring the principle 
upon which all public companies shall in future | 
be rated. A return of the sums of money 
wasted in litigation on this subject, through 
want of settled principles, would be a startling 
document. 

A Hint tro Arcuitrects.—The following 
passage occurs in Crawfurd’s “ Ava,” and 
shows graphically how they correct architectural 


| mistakes in Burmah—Verbum sap. :— The 


workman who built the present palace (Ava) 
committed some professional mistake in the| 
construction of the spire. The king remon- | 
strated with him, saying it would not stand. | 
The architect pertinaciously insisted on its 
stability and sufficiency, and was committed to 


prison for contumacy. Shortly after the spire | 


He begins with the Mansion House, | fell in a thunder-storm, upon which the archi- | er 


tect was sent for from prison, taken to the! 
place of execution, and decapitated.” 

“GLASGOW IN 1852.”—It is divided, like 
Edinburgh, into Old and New Town, and} 
although it cannot boast of a romantic site, or 
of venerable antiquny equal to that queen of | 
cities, still its older portions present features | 
not less picturesque, whilst its noble cathedral 
is a monument of architecture to which its in- 
habitants point with justifiable pride. The 
modern division of Glasgow conveys an ex- 
alted idea of the wealth of its citizens and of 
that love of architectural magnificence which 


may be said to be characteristic of our 
northern compatriots, whiist the beauty 


of the material of which the Scottish cities | 
are built attracts the admiration of Lon- 
doners accustomed to brick and compo. 
Besides this advantage in material, and their 
durable construction, many of the buildings in 
the classic style exhibit great merits in the 
design, although it must be said that others 
are devoid of it altogether. In Gothic archi- 
tecture, judging from the churches which we 
saw, the Scottish architects have nearly every- 
thing to learn: we had not conceived it possi- 
ble to erect such ungainly and _ poverty- 
stricken combinations of stone and lime. ‘The 
Scotch, particularly in the west, appear to 
have absolutely no idea whatever of the proper 
nature of an edifice dedicated to the service of 
religion. The contrast between England and 
Scotland is in this respect infinitely in favour 
of the former, and the English architects have 
left their Scottish brethren immeasurably be- 
hind in ecclesiastical design.—Art Journal. 





TENDERS 


For building additional wings and a chapel, Sussex 


County Hospital, Brighton; Mr. Herbert Williams, 
architect, London. 

‘ Wings. Chapel. Total. 
Fabian, Brighton .........+. £5,794 £1,421 7 215 
Terry, Brighton neeeensueeees 5,721 1,394 7,115 
Patching and Sons, Brighton 5,600 1,355 6,955 
CheesmanandSons, Brighton 5,600 1,287 6,937 
Bushby, Little Hampton...... 5,420 1,375 6,795 
Thompson and Crossweil, 4,988 1,258 6,244 | 


LOGADR ecsicescrarssnsevcceres 


For building eight pair of semi-detached‘houses, at Strat- 
ford, Essex. Mr. Wm. Lambert, “ej 





+3 0 
COOPeR.....cecceceeceerenreneseeerens 3,73 ( 
Vaugham 3,500 00 
Thompson 3,578 0 0 
Reycrolt ........ccccceecsereenevees 3,400 0 0 
Binder (accepted) ......-..++ 3,344 0 0 


Sutton and Co......... 3,300 0 0 








Barley .......cccsseserersseeseeeeres 3,280 0 0 


| humerous recent disastrous effects 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


10 ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
THE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER” 


having taken Premises we!l situated and adapted for con- 
ducting a Publishing Business, beg to state that they will be happy 
to undertake the publication of Works connected with Arebiteeture 
or the Fine Arts. Being extensive Printers as weil as Publishers. 
they cau offer unusual facilities to Authors for the publication of 


Works of the above description. 
Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 
MONEY ON LOAN, at 3/. per Cent. per 
} 4 Annum. —-ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE I8 
| HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
| within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 
within the parishes of St. Marzaret and st. John the Evangelist, 
St. Aune, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Pields, 8t. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Vaul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
100, 18 to bear interest after the rate of 3l. per cent. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
he obtained by applying personally, between the hours of Ten and 
Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 

j the Trustees, No, 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park. 
By order, EDWARD &. STEPHENSON, 

Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
-The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 
moath, to consider such applications for loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the least before the first day of the month—The 
sureties must be unexceptionabhle. 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS z 

| MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 

These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of harduess aud 


shades. 
H HH H for drawing on wood F F light and shading. 
F for general use 


HHH for architectural use. 
HH« for engineering. B black for shading. 
i BB itto ditto. 
BBB 


H for sketching, t 
Hi B hard and black for draw- ditto 
ing, BBBB ditto 
M medium. 
Soild by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
a on 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
RK. 8. NEWALL and Co.'s PATENT COPPER RUPE, 
3-Sths diameter, 758 per 100 feet. 
Office, 130, Strand, London. 
Manuf.ctory, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


ditto, 


ditto. 





. . 96 . — . , 

Sik W. S. HARRIS’S LIGHTNING CON- 
WJ DUCTORS —The pub ic attention, as well as tuat of Church- 
Builiing Committees, and those imterested in the preservation of 
churches and all description of buildings, is called to the very 
f the heavy thunder-storms 
THOS. W. GRAY, 79, King William-street, 
ty, London, respectfully announces that he is the only person 

vorised by Sir W. Harris to apply his Lightning Conductors, 
nd who will not be responsible fortheir application by any other 
persons. The peculiar form and adaptation of these Conductors is 
such as to safely carry off any amount of electric fluid, as evinced 





which have prevailed 


| in many authentica’ed instances at sea, both in the navy and 


merchant service as well as in buildings; 

portance of these Conductors, it may be 

Conucil Medal of the Great Exhibition was awarded for them, 
Mr. T. W. GRAY will be happy to supply any informaticn that 

may be desired, and to furnish estimates of the cost for fitting the 

Conductors. 


and to show the im- 
stated that the Prize 





PAPER- HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER’S 
patented Machine, Blocks, Cylinders, and Artistical Labour, 
at his Manufactory for all kinds of papers adapted for internal 
lecorations. PANELLED DECORATIONS fittel up on the 
walls of the extensive Show Rooms, in every knows style, and for 
1 purposes, by artists of known merit. 
Always on hand a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
of FRENCH PAPERS, from the best manufacturers in Paris. 
Attached to the paper-hanging factory there is the choicest 
assortment of CABINET FURNITURE in London, of the best 
make, and upholstery goods of the first fabric, Brussels carpet, 
2s. 6d. per yard ; floor cloths, the best that can be made. cut to any 
dimensions, 2s. 3d. per yard ; silk and worsted curtains, of the finest 
fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. per yard, at 
E. T. ARCHER’S, 451, Oxford-street. 





APER-HANGINGS, the Cheapest in London, 


at CROSS’S Wholesale and Retail Warchouse, 22, Great 
Portland-street, Oxford-street, where builders and the trade 






can select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced 
Pp oie 
Good Bed-room Papers..........ccsecesesees from 034. per yard. 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Papers .. from 0}d. do. 





Superior Dining and Drawing-room Papers from 14d, do. 
oY SR EE Re from 24d. do. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





* M. and Co.” “ A. B.” (the Office of Works would seem 
to offer the best field for endeavour), ‘“‘ Mr. Wylson’s 
Land Table” (in reply to several inquirers, this table, 
noticed by us, is not obtainable), “C. B.” (the article 
would require more corrections to fit it for publication 
than we have time to make), “‘ R. K. P.,” “ Q.E. D.” (will 
find a letter at the office), “ E. W.,” “M. J. 8.” (we have 
already mentioned the fact), “ W. B. A.,” “ Hon. Mr. G.”” 
(shall hear from us), **T. H. H.” (the British Museum is 
now open. We do not know of a copy elsewhere), 
Rev. E. Y.,” “J.S. L.” (it is against our rule to give ad- 
dresses and prices. The competition referred to is not yet 
settled), ““W. W.” (must apply at the office), “J. J.,” 
“T.F.S.,” “F.C.C.,” “F. P.” (we quite understand. 
We shall endeavour to see the buildings mentioned, being 
influenced, as Mr. P. is probably aware, by no sectarian 
considerations), “ C. D. J.” (may “ see our journal at the 
newsroom,” but evidently does not read it), “ W. R. W.” 
(shall appear), “ W. 8.” “H.J. D.” (it has been deter- 
mined that the Ordnance survey of Fife shall be made on 
the six inch scale), “E. 8S. T.,” “W. B.,” “Artizan” 


| (apply to Society of Arts. We gave the names some time 


ago), “Amelia” (next week), “ A. F.” (the original 
Northumberland House was built in 1605: Bernard Jansen 
and Gerard Christmas are supposed to have been the 
architects. The Strand facade alone of the old building 
remains. An account will Ve found in Tas Buripsr for 
17th May, 1851), “‘Competitor”’ (the medals are now in 
course of distribution to those who submitted plans for 
Exhibition building). 

Erratcem.—In our reference to the results of the 
** Baconian Philosophy,” in last Number (first column of 
Leader), for “shortens” (a slip of the pen), read 
* lengthens,” 

‘* Books and Addresses,”—We have not time to point out 
hooks or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and no¢ to the Publisher, 
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ARTNER, to take saul in a! 

W paANTED, hort bem and mechanical nature, posses-ing 
less than 3.000. of active, business, and gentlemanl; habits. 

Por further particulars, a idre-s by letter to Mr. TRALL, Soliciter, | 


No 1 it, Temple. 
— TO SMALL CAPITALI~TS. 
AxS> AG RICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


uf Hertford, is desirous of meeting with a YOUNG 
pam Porn 5002 to 600. asa PAKTNER, to | 


busine-s of 








ommand fr 


wt » CA i 
fe an ee active par t with him in extending an excellent progressive 
Business {es ab lis — d upwards of a century’, and iu opening a 
Foundry, for which there is a great rec yuisition, the nearest being 


me youns man Wishing to commence business | 
sible opportunity seldom to be met with. 
he negotiation on the most eauitable 
will be given and reguired.— Address, A. | 
. Harrington-street North, Hampstead: | 
eT OCC supation.—sth Sept. 1852 | 


ten miles d.stant. 
will find this a very el's 
The Advertiser desire 
terms. Good refe 

care of Mr. G. B. Hall, 
road, stati ng age and for 
AN OPE NING for a PUPIL will shortly occur) 

in the Office of an Architeet of eminence in full practice. 
Terms 300 Guineas Pers sual application to be made of Mr. | 

WEAI LE. 59, High Ho born. 


7 T 
RCHITECT’S “CLERK W ANTED.—An 
Architect requires an experienced CLERK, ca able of 
working out desigus for extensive works. Spetientes | to be made 
by letter « oulr, post-paid, addressed to A. B. Messrs Ring, Exineas, 
Collece-hill, City, stating amount of salary required, and where | 

















last engaged j 
TIMBER MERCHANTS’ CLERK and 
Wanted immediately, at a timber yard, where 


SALESMAN 
: employed, a person in the above capacity, who can 
ials as to character and ability from his former 
esame branch.—Address, with specimen of han 
office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
W: ANTE D, a competent ASSISTANT, in an 
Architect and Surveyor’s Office. The situation would be 
permanent, if the party suited.—Address, stating age, qualifica- 
tion, and salary expected, to X. Y. Deacon's Coffee-house, Wall- 
bro ré ok. 
W ANTED, an active, experienced, trustworthy 
Man, as FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and Libourers, on 
TT Application, 
TON, Esq. CE. 







in th 
X. 








the Thames and S« vern Can al. Wages, 24s. per w 
with references, may be addressed to J. H. TAUN 
Brimscombe Port, Stroud, Gloucestershire 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. Unexceptionable refe- 
rences can be civeu as to character and ability.- Address B. in care 
of the Hon. See. of the Mec hanics’ Lnstitution, Denton-!ane, Man- | 
chester. | 


\ TANTED, by. a Young Man, in his thirty- second 

vear.a SITUATION as CLERK with a Builder, or eny 
MERCANTILE Hi USE.—References can be had from the firm 
he is just | leaving.- Address post-paid, W. K. 8. 95, St. Johu-street, 
Clerkenwe! 














TO BU a ue, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, PAPER- 
NGERS, AND OTHERS 

\ TANTED, by an ex rienced CARPENTER, 

an ENGAGEMENT. e has filled the situation of car- 
penter, plumber, 1 er, glazi beg paperhanger, and colourer, iu the 
repair of houses ; is a good joiner, having had great experience in 
shop-fronts, mn bey “and frames, stairs, boxing shutters, &c. ; can 
make out working drawings, and measure up work. Can be highly 
secemmmendes. Adaress, SMITH, 4, Prince:s-row, Walworth- 
road. 





r TO BUILDERS, &. 
A SURVEYOR, having some practice, is desirous | 
of meeting with an ENGAGE MENT.— Address, Z. Chasseran’s 
Newspaper Office, Hich-street, Canden-town. | 





TO ARCHITECTS, &e. | L 


N EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT is desirous 
ofan ENGAGEMENT, eitherin Office or on Works.-—Ad- 

dreas to A. B Mr. Li Lad i's, Post-office, Harrow-road. 
TO PLUMBERS. & 


A GOOD Three-branch i. AND WwW ANTED, 
who can have a good recommendation from his last em- 
loyer.—Apply, by letter only, to O.C, T. at Messrs. Murry and 
tainsby’s. -office, Sloane-street, s‘ating where last employed, | 
and how lor 


N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED, either per- | 
maneutly or occasionally, by an experienced respectable 
man as (CLERK, in mea-uring up work, estimating, and yoo 
He is a thor« ugh Builders’ beokhesper and accountant. of steady 
and correc: habits. Salary expected moderate.—Address, BETA, 
42, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


CLERK of WORKS, who has recently ful-_ 

filled an engagement of some continuance, is desirous to ob- 
tain asimilar APPOINTMENT. He can give satisfactory refe- 
rences agsto character and ability.—For further particulars address 
to B. W. care of Westley and Co. Loudon Newspaper Office, Chel- 
tenham. 





















e To ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, aged Nineteen, who has a 


- three rears and @ half im the rofession, is desirous of a 
SITUATION. at a emall salary. He is a good draughtsman 
geometrical and perspective), writes a good hand, and would make 


himself ener lly useful. Good references can be given.— Address, 
post-paid. X. Y. 4 Halifax and Co. Stationers, 315, ('xford-street, 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. | 
PERSON aged thirty-eight, by trade a car- 
4 penter, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS, SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN ; has filled several 
Situations similar ; has had great experience in Gothic and general 
x wrk ; agood practical draughtsman for working aria. &e. 
Good and | ae ba ferences can be given. -Direct to K. X. M. office 
pd Bail "1, York-street, Covent-garden. No objec:ion to 
untry. | 








TO MASTER POTTERS, BUILDERS. &c. 

THE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION as 

J FOREMAN or MANAGER ofa BUSINESS in WHITE 
ENAMELWAKE or STONEWARE, of all descriptions, on the | 
same principle as adopted at Doulton and Watts’ «, and Northen’s, 
of Lambeth, he having been the — and superintenc tent at | 
both establishments —Apply by letter, pre-paid, G. H. 38, High- 
street, Lam beth | 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
NE who has served five years, has since had 
practical experience, and other superior opportunities, will 
ENGAGE for moderate salary in a respectable offce in tuwn or 
country. either temporarily or otherwise, and make himself useful | 
in any departinent. a twenty-three. Wiil satisfy as to character | 











and qualifications ply t tter to PEDIMEN eace 
Coffee. house, W a Song ding nasal mi 
| 
Pavins, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.—| 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 


of Warehouses, and every deseri ion of Pavement laid down at | 


the above low price. and the wor guaranteed. -Apply to JOHN | 
PILKINGTON. POLONCEAU" S BITUMEN p AVEME INT | 
OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14 PISH-STREET-_ 


HILL.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and Con- 
+ ors supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and 
arches. 





and aw: STURGE respectfull unis 
« to Builders, Masons, and others, that t h | 
a FURTHER KE DUCTION in. comme of their orione of | 


in the. 


| Prorerty as well as to Life ; and its bn 


OANS.— need hoclinia of obtaini 
AbvaNchs oo Sol. % ba = eqawuxed 
security, repayable easy instelmen extending 
lengthened ened are inv ited to examine the principles of the 
BRITISH 3} ure AL SUBSCRIPTION LUAN ASSURANCE 
CLASSES.—Prospectuses, reports, and every information may 
| obtained on application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. 
Note.—Four new classes are now in course of formation for 
London, and will immediately commence operations, 


N ERCHANT’S & ' TRADESM AN’S MUTUAL 
pt LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham-p/ace, Black- 
, friars, London, and all the principal towns in the kingdom, 


TRUSTEES 
Jeffery Smith, esq 


{ David Fergusson, e3q. 
Thomas How, esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

Policies indispatable, except in cases of fraud. 

All the medical fees paid by the Society. 

Assurances of every description effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF PULICIES, 

Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay their me. 
peupeentne fali due, may have a credit on application to 
0a 

Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection 
with life assurance. 

The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and 
round the metropolis and Crongnent the provinces, are ready to 
receive i ons from i — and active ns, accom. 
panied with a reference, ORGE THUMSON, ocean 

Shoe, MUSGRAVE, dooreary. ., Secrerary. 


NHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament, Capital, 500,000. 


| 


TRUSTEES. 
Ralph Creyke. esq. Rave aie Hall. 
John Swann, esq. / am. 
Leonard Thompeon, esq. Serif Hutton Park. 
Bank ens.— Messrs. Swann, Cem. and Co. York. 

Actuary and Srcrerary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the wit is articularly called to the terms of 
be Company for LIFE ANCES, and to the distinction | 

hich is made between mole ont female lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring doo. 























Age | Age 
next A MALE. | A FEMALE next A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
birth. | birth- |- oon 
day. |Whole Life Premiums] day. 
;}£ea4@a/£ea 4 £ad £ada 
10 } ay © 154 46 311 6 33 323 
13 19 32 Te a 5 419 313 3 
16 lll 38 1 8 53 411 6 426 
29 | 1144 1ll 6 56 5 40 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 66 0 512 6 
36 203 116 3 63 / 40 6 9 6 
3° 1 86 @ 119 9 66 § 40 710 8 
33} 2 8 6 2210 70 1 0 4 97 6 
ne et 264 73 16 3 11 2 6 
w 219 9 212 0 76 1319 
43 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 


| 
i” 
| 
ia 
3 | 


* Exawpte—A gentleman whens age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22]. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 197. 178. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the ftead Office + 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIKE INSURANCES 
are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
Agents are wanted in those towns cae no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made 
Mr L. NEWMAN, Saner and Secretary, York. 


[FE ASSURANCE 
AW Pi: OPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
, Essex-street, Strand < landon, and 19, Princess-street, 


Subscribed capital, 250, ry ‘in 5,000 shares of 507. each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Macaulay, esq. 
Henry Paull, esq. 
Robert Young, esq. 
AUDITORS. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, esq. Salisbury. 
James Hutton, esq. Moorgate-street. 








Ralph T. Brockman, esq. 
Benjamin Chander, jun. esq. 
Edward W. Cox, eq. 


BANKERS. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL, 

Heury Stevens, esq. 7, mine ee Lincoln’s-inn. 


CONSULTING ACTUA 
Francis G. P. Neison, esq. 25, "Pall Mall 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Dr. McCann. onto agmaaaaa 


LICIT. 
~ William Colley, es. 16, S Ducklorsbury. 


PROCTOR. 
H. Pitcher, esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
William Neison, Neison, esq. F.3.8. 
MANCHESTER BOARD. 
DIRECTORS, 
Thomas Taylor, esq. Norfolk- 
treet 


8 ° 
G. B. Withi m, e94. 
Thomas Whitlow, esq, 


picoes Earle, es4. 

¢ Hall, esq. 
Wei i. Partington, esq, 
James Street, 84. 


BANKERS. 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, bart. and Co. 
COUNSEL. 
J.P. Lake, esq. 4, Townhall-bu ildings, Cross-street. 
PHYSICIAN, 
J. L. Bardsley, esq. M.D. 8, Chatham-street, Piccadilly. 
SURGEON, 
R. H. M‘Keand, esq. 5, Oxford-street, St. Peter's. 
SURVEYORS, 
Mr. E. Corbett. Mr. E. Nicholson. 
Mr. W. Radford. 


AGENTS. 
Messrs. Dunn me Se, 19, Princess-street. 
TARY. 

W. HL. Postingien. ms 19, Princess-street. 
Thi- Society is euninet to apply the Fens of r° ne to 
axiness consists of — 
The Assurance of Dereerive aud UNMARKETABLE TITLES, ren- 
dering them absolute and ‘ect 

The Assurance of Corpynotps, Lirewoips, and Leaseno.ps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even b.tter than Freeno.ps, for 
all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and Morroaces, and guaranteeing 
their absolute repayment within a given period 

Increased and Immediate Annuities granted upon Hea.rny as 
| well as Diseasep Lives. 

The Fipe.iry of Clerks, Servants, and others GUARANTEED upon 
the payment of a smal! annual anda of nearly 
Seehell is take when @ Like Aasuranes is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assurayces effected for the whole term of bg oe or for aterm 
of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly. 

Exvowmest and Epvcation Aepennee and ANNUITIES 
granted ; the premiums can be pai > returnable or non- 
| returnable system in ease of death attaining the age agreed 

upon. 

Imumeprate Axncrtres or increased incomes granted in exchange 
for Reversionagy Iwrenests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all By my issued by this 





STONE, &c. a list of which they will Le happy 4 Lay LT Society are [NDISPUTABLE, ex 


— on applica ion. 


wn; give satisfaction. and that their prices wi very 
lower than the urual charges.—Brides Whart, ci City- wey ee} 


r Sinks, Is. 8d. 3%. | 
‘lab, &c. BE. and W. &. are eontsbent ks tie auality potters grote | 


tanger pom 
Every inhomeien oer nlshed pene a to 
ILLIAM SHISON, a ‘Ac “by inary ard Secretary, 


AGENTS ¥ ars esol, Lane 


} 








[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, 0ld Broad 


Thomas Newman sane owt 
John Horsley Palmer, esq. D uty-Chairman, 
A New Scace or Premiums on Insurances for the who 
of life has recently been adopted, by which s teateiay wore term 
hag heen made ata ages sien: reduction 
OUR- ve or 80 pel r cent, bd the P Profits, are ass’ 
ar any Avent, an wy 4 be applied toincrease Seca ee 
an imm payment in uctio mat 
—— of future — a sie need aie 
xe-THInD of the Premium on Insurances of < 
for the whole term of life, may remsin as a beg an? poli 
to be paid off at convenience, by which means Lae may be in? 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1.0001. 
ans.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/. and upwards on th 
security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole te - 
of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. - 
Srcunity — Those ede ee with this Company are 
rotee: ry i e Subseri Ua h 
Members of ea, $ “ om the risk incurred by 
NSURANCES without partic! onin Profits may be ef 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actases” 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
a, at the 2STMINSTERK FIRE "10 
King-street, Covent Garden, London. wo 
TRUSTEES. 

George Dodd, esq. M.P. | Colonel a. Hi. Meyrick. 

Geo, Mereer Henderson, esq. Joseph Wm. Thrupp, esq. 

The rates of premium for assurances, either participat 
participating in the profits of the Asso taba, ra poy Books 4 
ormhe additions mare to th red by poli 

¢ additions made to the sums assu v ¢ 1s 

participated in the three divisions of profit Fo nove | in 4 oe 
and 1852, have averaged one-half the premiums paid on them. 

Every restrictive condition of assurance, not absolutely neces 
pe F for the security of the office, has been withdrawn from the 


“hee facility offered to pensone about to effect assurances on 
lives, and any ay pe oe Be that may be required on the subject of 
life assurance can be obtained on application at the office 
. BROWNE, Actuary, 
Agents required in the principal ‘county towns. 








MERCANTILE, BARA TEE, PROFESSIONAL, AND ALL 


OTHE CLERKS. 
HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL 


IFF ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and BENEVO- 


Whole Life Premiums. | LENT. FUND, established 1810. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Baring, esq. M.P. | W. G. Prescott, esq 
Thomson Eaxkey, jun. esq. | Baron L. de Rothschild, MP. 
TREASURER OF THE BENEVOLENT FUND. 
John Abel Smith, esq. M.P. 

The directors, whilst calling the attention of the public in gene- 
ral to the adventa_es offered by this long-established Association, 
are desirous to impress upon the minds of all clerks who are not 
members, the importance of joining without delay, in order to 
secre: ne) mpegs which no other office in the kingdom can pre- 
sent, 

1. Being enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, the sum 
assured can be secured tothe WIDOW, WIDOWER, or CHIL- 
DREN, without payment of probate or ‘leg: sey duty, or the 

of loss occasioned by unfortunate circumstan 

2 Division of profits every five years, on policies of three years’ 
standing, nine-tenths of which are given to the assured, and the 
remain ng one-tenth is appropriated to the Benevolent Fund. 

3. Loans are granted to all assurers on the security of their 
policies, and members pn are clerks, and about to emigrate, may 
obtain loans — personal eng oy 

Clerks becoming by a e of 1001. or upwards, 
putheuhatiien te saneeilyi ¢ orby he annual subscription of 1. 1s. 
without assurar me, are el ble for all the important advautages of 





the Benevolent 
Annuities i Clerks of 251. each, 
Annuities to Widows of Clerks of 151. 


Gratuities—loans for two years—medica! ye 

Clerks who have paid five annaal,premiums, and who are from 
misfortune unable to keep up their payments, may have their pre- 
—— paid from the Benevolent Fund. 

The A-sociation at the present time ‘has on its funds five aged 
clerks, with pensions of 25. per annum each ; twenty-three widows 
of clarks, with pensions of 151. per ——" each. 

By order Pitt Boa 


HILIP HENRY BY RNB, See. 
42, Moorgate-street, August 4, 1852. 


"TO ARCHITECTS. __ 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
de ae in Water Colours, and author of * The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris. = ouen.” &e. and of “ London as it is,” 


offers Pers ~ a 
vam oy i From the long 


civeienas “he bas had in 

— —_o fully. aware of the — ae — 
to be atten rap na su 

manner.— Adress, Mr Mr. por, ie aikeny-omen. Regent "spark. 
D £0,022 AT Le PAINTING.— 
pEnes SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and ia all oxher 
manners of — i aon works may be seen in the principal 
ublic buildi t lis, begs to inform his patrons. aud 
rehitect. in particular. that be has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
—— the embellis :mento private and public buildings, in auy 
part of the Uni pope the most reasonable terms, and in 
Thine ts Classical, or ha ee sya »ply to 

G Decorative Artist, 58, 56, Pall: mall 




















UANTITIES, SPECIFICATION 
SCHEDULES of PILICES, WOKKING DRAWINGS, 2 
copied, lithographed, or 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, aawues of MACHINERY, & 
sg or engraved. 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, mounted and continuous 
———— PAPEK and CLOTH ; ditto in lengths 
ENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BULL DERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 


ee WATERLOW and SON}, 65 to saga -wall; and 
49, Parliament street, 
Contracts ~ the supply AT laiye stabiishmenta. 


BILLS of the cen at AY and (SON, 
tities with the greatest by on - vente ata tales on the prices 
? ves got up f from shea Drawings, either in Cut 
line or Water 


17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 

















promaer to FAMILIES FURNISHING, 








who study nee with French polished 
Arabian three guineas; oidine, Cabin 
i and Upholstery Warehouse. Estimates 
siren, and a list of prices sent post free. 


BUILDINGS, KNIGHTS 


ARTESIAN WE WELLS, lig? desty Wer So Wee, © Sinking 
embed 
ea piSUPP ie with any 
quantity by DAVID GRE Gin Engineer and Cae 
of boring . 10, pa pence poner Pentonilie vile Londen, vive 
tne woe Smanenayon aTighly reopecablereterenens Pam 
the most andh 
of every desert for raising water 3 

with suitable exportation, with instructions 

and tools supplied to pipe ee clinoads orl minerals, &¢. 


JAMES COOK, BROMPTON Bouse, © Sa goes 23, QUEENS 
<< haeiecnlom 
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On the 20th of September will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS 


A Weekly Journal, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Designed for the Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of Readers, and to assist in the Discussion of the Social 
7 Questions of the Time. 


*.* Volumes I. to IV. price 5s. 6d, each, in cloth boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvendor. 





Also, price 3s. each in cloth, the first and Second Volumes of 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT 
EVENTS; 


BEING A RECORD OF THE PUBLIC EVENTS OF 1850—51. 





OFFICE, 16, W ELLINGTON STRE ET NORTH. 





On the 20th September will be published. price 4s. in cloth. 
c AKES and ALE, being the Fourth Volume of 
the Collected Edition of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 
*.* Volumes 1, 2, ond 3, price 4s. exch, in cloth, may be had by 
order das Bookseller or Newsvendor, and at all Railway Sta- 


Hons BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Now ready, in large type, 2 vols. price Two Guineas, or in | vol. 
all type. double columns, price One Guinea, | 
eee 1851.—The REPORTS by the | 
4 JURIES on the Subjects in the Thirty Classes into which | 
e Exhibition was divided ; eens uniformly with the “ Official | 

D, riptive and Diatssies © esa togne 
CER BRO HERS, Wh: lesale Stati oners ; 
we CLOWES and SONS, Printers. | 
Tudor-street, New Bridge-ctrest, Blackfriars 





THE TRAVE LLB: x8 LIBR ARY, 
Just publ net in One Volume, I6mo. Hing en mane a-Crown ; 
or wo Parts, price One aR" 
ICTURES from ST. PE ERSBURG. 
By EDWARD JERRM aay 
ransiated from the Original Saen by 
FRE DERICK HARDMA 
Forming the Twenty- “seventh and Twenty. eighth Parts of 
* The Traveller's Library.” 
Just publi shed, price One Shilling each, 

25. LORD BACON. By Tuomas Basrtneton 
Macatlay, 

26. ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH: 
Gronce Wiisox, M.D. FE. RSE 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN 


, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





On September 13th will be PISTIC 


i" ETAL WORK, and its ARTISTIC DESIGN. 
pi M ATTHEW etn wi WYATT, Architect. 

In fifty a ly-coloured plates, being fac similes of the original 

rawings of the Author, some hun dred specimen’ of the most ad 
panes le relies of the Middle Ages, and of the period of the Renais- 
sance, have been colleeted. To the gold and silversmith, jeweller, 
bronze-worker, ironfounder, lock-maker, brassfounder. and all 
connected with design, &c. the objects so represented ofier models | 
for study and imitation; and it is eoncetved that so carefully | 
selected a series, illustrating the history of one of the most im- 
portant branches of human industry, cannot fail to interest the 
public at large. 

The subjects of the plates have been taken from monuments pre- | 
served in the most important museums and churches at home and 
on the Continent, and will be accompaniel by an Essay, in which 
the principles and history of Artistic Design in Metal will be 
elaborately entered into. 

Size, large folio, half-bound Mo, occo, price 62. 6s. 
London: a | aud SON Lithographers to the Queen, 
17, Gate-street, Lincolu's-iun-fields. 








Just published, in . dypentns pA - for ee -poataat, neatly printed 
1 type. pri 

HE BUILDER’ 3 POCKET.BOOK of 

. REFERENCE: containing numerous Tables, calculated | 

) Experiments on the Strength of Timbers, Wood and Iron 

= Iron Columns, &c.; the Strength and Weight of Straps 

and Bolts; the adhesive oe of pails of different sizes; with 

plain observations upon ing, Shoring, &c.; and a 

y of other information onl to all persons connected with 

Building. To which is added a Concise Method of Calculating the | 

Value of eee and Freehold Prop rty. | 

5 1ENKY MALPAS, Surveyor | 

London: ROUSE me CO. 47, 1 ow-lane, Cheapside. | 











HE BEST MATTING and MATS, of Cocoa- 

nut Fibre.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, awarded 

the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 
42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


(CHU RCH BELLS of the highest quality of tone 
and finish, ls. per lb. Peals of beils recast and augmented. | 
House bells, with a edges and wrought-iron clappers, at — 
loéd. per Ih, Cocks at rtionately reduced prices.—Apply to 
BAKKE TT and OSBURNE . Bishopsgate Foundry, Skinner-street, 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

Al LL_ descriptions of RA COTT A, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS, executed in 
first-rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBERT ond 
pee Modellers, &c. 42, Parker- street, Drury-lane. A splendid 

ortment of Corinthian, Ioni other Capitals; Centre 


Fore rs, Balusters, Trusses, &. ; wy usubethan and other Chimney 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
AS. OY VINGTON and Co. Licensed Lighter- 
RIVER to inform the above that, having a large 5 1K of 
‘ VER in bes ¢ ANAL reer they are ee to undertake 
by ‘HTERAGE of all GOODS at somes le prices.~ Orders 
ad ‘d to 26, Nicholartane.” Lomba — City, will meet 


Soap promyt attention. Agents for Great Northern Kailway 














ROBSON and SON’S IMPROVED WHEEL 
p RE, for lessening the draught of Vehicles, and reducing 
Tir friction upon the axles.—R. and Son, Wheelwrights and Hoop 
fav mits, having registered an Improved Iron (which is manu- 
Setured by @ process recently patented), are p to tire wheels 
gh the above iron, which es over the flat 
2 sine the strain is removed from kent the front an and back edges to the 
i thereby decreasing the dra: . in vehicles with 
the al ch tire aud under, —N.B. Old ee can be new tired with 
above iron,— Lists of prices may be had on eet ation at the 
and Laystall-street, 


ber. inden, 7 street, ray'’sinn, Hol- 


| SUBURBAN 
| OPEN 


| opened on the 
| instru 


| evening, and 
} evenivgs. 


} construction is 


|} JOISTS ARE 


| without involving additional cost 


| erection, upon the above improved system, 


tozether with, The SEEMISERS of the STAKS. By | fa 


| system is the new GUY'S 


| DWELL ince 


| others interested in railways already made, to the important ad- 


ARTISAN SCHOOLS. — The | 
VORTH LONDON SCHOOL, at ¢ amden Town, will RE- 

on WEDNESDAY EVENING, September 15th. The 

Art Classes for instruction in Drawing an 4 1 Modellin g will be re- 
first evening atSp.m. The Geometry Classes for 
ction in Perspective and th: Elements of Geometrical Draw- 


| ing, will re-open on Thursday evening, at S}p.m The Female 
Classes will recommence on Thursday Evening, at 6pm 
Admission, 28. per month. The r ae w ll be open every 


ee, — in_ the brary on Monday 
NEVILLE WARREN, Hon. Sec. 





JHE GOLD FIELDS of AUSTRALIA. —This 
New Moving PANORAMA, painted 8. ‘out, ae 
oe Fketehes made upon the Spot, is EXHIBITED “daily at 
. Regent-treet, next the Polytechnic. Among the yieses 
aan are :—Plymouth Sound—Madeira—Cape of Gooi Hope— 
South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne— a ~The Road to the 
Diggings- Mount Alexander—Sydney The Blue Mountains— 
Summer-hill Creek— Dee Speengenent ef Gold Diggers b. 
Moonlight. It being desirable that the scenes should be deseri 
by one personally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for 
ashort time, undertaken that office. Admission, Is.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. ; Gallery, 6d. At Three and Eight o’clock. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM (every MONDAY at 
HALF PRICE).—The Panorama of London, Saloon of 
Seulpture, Conservatories. Gothie Aviary. Swiss C &c. &. 
Open daily from half-past Ten till Five "oelock. In the Evening, 
from Seven till Ten, * Paris + Fe r? ht.” and the whole Establish- 
ment brilliantly iliuminated.—Admission, Day or Evening, 2s. 
Children and Schools half-price. 
CYCLORAMA.—LAST WEEK of the 
CRYSTAL PALACE, unin Daily at Three, Evening at 
Eight. Admission, is. ese magnificent Tab!eaux will be with- 
drawn after TURDAY ™ NEXI', an engagement having beep 
made with the celebrated Compan, ‘of Hungarian Musicians, who 
will commence their Concerts on MONDAY, Sept. 20. 














PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 


Lectures by J. H. Pepper, esq. on Testing Gold, and 
on the Australian Gold Districts. Bs Dr. Bachinedings. on the 
Patent Polytechuie Gas Fire; and on the Mode of ing 
Fresh Provisions, illustrated by Specimens from FR Ritchie 
and McCall, and Samples of. Fa ‘euilhe’s cate Preserved 
Milk, and Moore's Patent Concentrated Milk.—By Mr. C 
on Morrail’ 's Patent Needles.— By George Beekiaad esq. on Mus’ tc. 


| entitled ** Musical Varieties,” with Vocal Illustrations, assisted b: 


Miss Blanche Younge, ee = Mus: c— New Series of Dissolving 
Views, 7 &c.—Ad and Children under ten 
| years of age fall price. For hours see Programme. 








| Per aaere CONSTRUCTION. —FOX and 


BARRETT'S PATENT.—The great importance of fire-proof | @ 


shown by the recentl published returns of fires 
in London during the past year, by which it appears that there 
is a con siderable increase as compared with former years, the 
nuinher actually exceeding 1,000, or an snernas wee per day. 

This result affords strong corroboration of a fact stated u 
high authority, THAT NO BUIL DING “7 WwW Hic Hi ret, ER 
USED IS PRACTICALLY SECURE FROM 
THE DANGER OF FIRE; and when o “this fact it is added 
that timber is also liable to dry- rot and the ravages of insects and 
vermin, for which it affords a ready harbour, the mischief arising 
from its extensive use will be sufficiently apparent. 

It becomes, then, worth the attention of a who are interested 


| in building, to inquire whether materials of an imperishable nature 


cannot be substituted for timber hes the construction of floors, &-., 
; and attention is invited to a 
number of buildings of al! classes, either finished or in course of 
in which joists, either 
of rolled or cast-iron, are substituted for timber, together with a 
solid guuiracten of concrete, adapted to receive a fiuished sur- } 
ce of floor or roof of any kind, 

Among the buildings at present in progress in London on this 
OSPITAL, an extensive range pro- 
viding rane era for 300 additional beds ; and for pelaee | 
of this d ion and magnitude, as well as for PRIVATE | 

1OUSES, OF FICES, WAREHOUSES, &c. it pos- | 
seases Very great advantages. 

A detailed description of the system, estimates, and all further 
information, may be obtained on application to the Proprietor of 
the patent, 

Mr. BARRETT (late Fox and seaman 
12, York-buildings, Adelphi 
whose offices form part of a building erected on : this principle, and 
where specimens of the rolled iron joists may be seen. 








| 
HE PERM ANENT WAY COMPANY beg to| 


call the attention of Boards of Directors, Engineers, and | 


vantages obtained by fish-jointing t 1¢ rails, as exhibited by the 
annexed extract from the Report of the Directors of the Eastern 
Countics Railway, to the balf-yearly meeting of shareholders held 
on the 25th August. This invention pot only saves a large current ex- 
pense in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing engines 
and carriages to run more smoothly. decreases the wear and tear | 
of both the railsand rolling stock, and adds greatly to the comfort 
and security of the passengers. he Patent Fish-joints have been 
largely adopted by the Engineers of the following railways in this 
country and abroad : 

Eastern peeeniten Railway 

East India 

Edinb argh vand Glasgow. 

Egyptian. 

London, Bri hton, and South Coast. 

London and North-Western. 

Midland. 

Morayshire. 

North and South. Western Junction. 

Waterford aud Limerick. 

York and No:th Midland. 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 
And are also in course of adoption on many other railways re 
lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw attention to 

. H. Barlow's patent rail, as by its adoption the permane! it way 

may be const: ucted at the lowest rate per mile, and with greater 
durability than by any other known system. These rails have been 
largely adopted by the engineers of the following :— 

Dublin and ae Railway. 

London and Nerth Western. 

Midland. 

Midland Great Western (Trela” d). 

Newport and Abergavenny. 

Seuth Wales. 

West Cornwall. 


| Leicester-square, where 





The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W. Barlow are adapted 
to double-headed rails of any pattern, and supersede or replace 
wooden sleepers. They were adopted on the i 

Fast-Indian, ' 

Midland, 

East Lancashire, 

Londonderry aad Enniskillen, } 
and several other linss. 

The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 
greuting licences to use their various patents, which is done upon 
very moderate terms. Every feieneee may be obtained by | 

applying to Mr. CHARKLES MAY, C.E. 3, Great George-street, 
Westminster; or to WILLIAM how DEN, 

George-street. 

Extract from the report of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 

ailway to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
25th « f August: 

‘The system of ‘ fish-jointing’ has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 
Ashcroft’s reports, as giving a smoother road, with less wear and 
tear to the ro ing stock, and at a much reduced expenditure in 
maintenance.” 

Extract from the report presented to the half-yearly meeting of 
the West Cornwall Railway, held on the 25th August : 

“The result of the three months’ working of the new rails 
between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the expecta- | 
tions which had been formed as to the durability of the description 
of rail which, under Mr. Brunel's advice, has nm employed in 
the construction of that part of the line; and the attention of the 
board having been directed to the bad state of the permanent way 
on the old jine, and the economy and efficiency of the working | 


Secretary, 26, Great 


they have given orders for this to be done, and it is now nearly 
completed.” 





GAs ¢ AS CHANDELIERS, HALL LANTERNS, 

The most complete assortment in Loudon sn of every. demi, of 

788-fittings, Suitable for Sees and dining rooms, librari alle, 
and oom 


©. Every artich manataotered 
With the ‘ehaieatio nee So Ventilators, 


Dr. Arnott's 
tatent Gas Meters, is at D. HOLEDT and QU.8, 58 Sand 56, 
With OLBORN. book 

rice ee itty 108.5 w emall die te D. Halet's iepeored 


| 
‘ 
| 
which would arise from relaying ‘hat portion with Barlow's rails, 
! 
| au 


[HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 
inform Boards of Directors, Engineers, and others, interested 
in railways, that in order to ‘facilitate negotiations for the = < 
their patented improvements, now so extensively adopted, 
have arranged with Mr. CH«RLES MAY, Civil — 
3, Great George-street, Westminsi *r (lately of the firm of Ransomes 
and May, Ipswich), to manage t!eir transactions. Communica- 
tions made — to him, or te the undersigned, will meet with 
az attenti WILLLAM HOWDEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 24, Great George-street, Westminster. 





JENNINGS'S 3S PATENT SHOP SHUTTER- 


sHe™ and FASTENER costs HALF the PRICE of the 
ay 2 UTTER BAR. 
ay 


had from any Ironmonger. or from the Patentee, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 








PATENT DOUBLE and SINGLE ACTION 

and SYMPATHETIC DOOR SPRINGS; Patent Weather- 
tight Fastenings and Sill-bars, for Casements ; Patent © opper-wire 
Rope, Lightning Conductors, Sash Lines, Picture Cords, &c. the 
Improved Patent Revolving Iron Shutters, ad various Patent and 
other Inventions Builders and Contractors, are manufactured, 
as usual, by A. SMITH, Engineer and Founder, 69, Princes-street, 
rice-card omy diagrams, &c. may be had on 
post-free. 





| application, or forward 





GAVAGE'S INVISIBLE DOOR SPRING. 


JAMB. 








aot 


DOOR OPEN. 


PAA 
4 





JAMRB. R SHUT. 
TO IRON MONGERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 


The above Spring is suitable to doors of any dimensions, and its 
advantages over any spring hitherto introduced will be Se 


on oe ; it is entirely con , and will keep the door 
open val tinete angles; made also to swing both ways, thus dis- 
veo wit 

To be had of oy "‘WALBY, Sole Agent, at the Patent 
D Deptt, we Greek-street, Soho, where models may be seen. 


AIN-WATER PIPES, O G and Half-roun? 
Gutters, Sash-W eights, Railit Bars, Air Bricks, &€. 

J. JONES has the largest stock in Londonofthe aboveando e 

eastings, of the very best quality. Also, cast-iron | pene for gas, 





water, or d age; bends, baa ; i An hot-water pipes, 
with all ~ an hy ge oe and reto ow stable 
fittings. a J. TONES, IRON IDGE 


WHARE, Noe 6, BANKSIDE, 


LONDON, near the Southwark 
Tron Bridze. 





IMVUKTANT TO BUILDEKS. 
* 
” o- \4.------7> 










EWRIZES 








EGISTERED CAST-IRON 
HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, 
a perfect formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys 


CHIMNEY- 


ensuring 


impossible. One trial will cause their adoption in every building. 

Price from 8. 6d. each, according te size. 

CAST-IRON — pee SINKS, with overfiow and cleansing 
pipe, at 8s. 6d. ea 

RAIN- WATER, PIPE wae PACE GUTTERS, at wholesale 
prices. A gutters, sash weights, STABLE FITTINGS, 
pumps, tomb rane cattle om pig and COLU MNS with 
caps and hases and every kind of bail castings, in stock. at 

NCH WHI aA ~ ty Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London, 

near Blackfriars-b 


URCH i TURRET BELLS. 
EXHIBITION PR 
MEDAL granted to 

J. WARNER AND SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 





whoare prepared to contract for 
the supply of 


cEpase BELLS 


f w t or key, singly or 
in peal 0 Soeaen Kine. ime 
vohune. — 





nosh. HAND 


i 
NS ee cen tn enchenge 














THE BUILDER. 








[Sepr. 11, 1859. 
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} ORSI AND ARMANI'S 
PATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
| BROWN, WHITE, AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SEYWSSEL ASPHALTE. 


ee to inform ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, Ke. that in addition to their BROWN LAVA 
for floorings, roofings, &c. A their WHITE and ORNAMENTAL LAV A, for interiors of churches, halls, museums, 
eaeibulan (and in consequence of CLARIDGE’S PATENT for SEYSSEL ASPHALT E having expired), they are 
now ready to contract for york to any extent in GENUINE SEY SSEL ASPILALTE, imported by them from the 
original mines of Seyssel, /and — List of Prices, Architects, Builders, and Contractors will see a GREAT 
EDUCTION fre ose df any other importer. 
BANTER 7 GIVEN for aac apemnsiod by O. and A. for THREE YEARS, free of any expenses. 
saypples, and list of prices, at the Office, 6, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street, City. 


Messrs. O. and A. b 


For particulars, 
July, 1852. 


— aameenmnarnrennageieann 





RANDELL AND SAUNDERS’S PATENT MACHINE 


FOR THE 


IMPROVED MANUFACTURE sie 
°\  ELEVATIO‘ 


AND PIPES. Vex 14 '| 


OF 


BRICKS, TILES, 


arene) 
—— 


~r 

W HITE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES,— 
These Goods, so justly celebrated for retaining ther .,, 
without vevetating, and, combining great streneth with a fine fi 
can now be obtained. in London, in various forms and sizes « aig 
sny quantity The Paving Tiles, Clinkers, Splays. Bullnore. 7: 
Facings are well worth atteation. Sole Agents: PHILIP lrA ne 
and CV, 22, Steel-yard Wharf, Upper Thames- treet. ABE 
nl r a me 
HE ALLOA FIRE-CLAY BRICKS, TILES 
P &e, &e. may now be had of TRAQUAIR and CO, 9 Ba ry 
side, Southwark, who take this opportunity of informing the ¢ a 
and others, that the Alloa Fire Clay approximates in | Apeetecrs 7 
tion to the Stourbridge Clay, and competent judges hay yond 
nounced the Alloa Fire-Brick to be nearly, if not quite equc!), 
the Stourbridge, while the prices are not more than those - en 

for the common Newcastle quiulities. Samp'es and price lists .. 
— application to TRAQUAIR and Co. 9, Bankside Southe 
As . South. 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELUL and SAUNDERS 
QUARKYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON 


—~ pe 


Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL, 
Onan Gales oii cists dastveceovess ++» MANCHESTER. 


List of prices at the quarries and depots, also cost for transit 
_to avy part of the kingdom, furnished on application, — 





} 





| 





























In this machine are combined the two objects so long sought in brick machines—a press which forces the clay through a die without 
eessation so long as the clay is supplied to the machine, and a perpetual self-acting cutter, which severs the clay the required lengths 
without interfering with its progress. ; : : 

The clay, in a rough state, is thrown upon the screws by the person employed to fill the machine; the screws, in revolving, théroughly 
puz the clay, and also force it forwards into a charaber at the other end of the cylinder in which they revolve ; from this chamber the 
clay is allowed to issue through a die, and it is obvious that the stream of clay must take the form of the opening through which it 
passes, and this opening can be made of the form required to make bricks, tiles, pipe , and other descriptions of ware é 

When it is necessary to give the ends of the bricks a corrugated shape, this can be done by attaching a knife to the cylinder of the 
cutter ; this knife revolves with the cylinder, and is male the shape required for the ends of the bricks, which form itimparts to the 
bricks in cutting them. This arrangement is adapted for making Messrs. RANDELL and SAUNDERS'’S Patent Draining Bricks, for 
sewage purposes, which make a drain of much greater strength than the stoneware or reiware pipes, and at far less cost. é 

The machine is self-acting—the attendants have merely to put in the clay, aud remove the bricks, or other ware, which may be 

roduced. 
° When worked with two-horse power, the machine will produce 1,000 bricks, or 1,800 2-inch pipes, per hour; more power can be 
applied if desirable, and a larger result obtain 

The screws propel the clay without taking air in with it; thus the ware comes out free from the imperfections which are so often 
seen in the ware a+ am by piston presses; and the loss so generally incurred by waste in buruing, from the expansion of the air 
inthe ware, is avoided. 

The moderate price of this machine, and the simplicity of its construction, place it within the reach of almost every person in the 
trade, beth as to cost and management. It not only lessens the cost of labour required in the process of brick making, but, as the clay 
ean be used ina much drier state than it can be when moulded by the hand, the time occupied in drying is much lets; and, when 
hollow bricks are made,a material saving is effected in the cost of manufacture and burning. In consequence of the great compressiun 
given to the clay in its transit, ware of very superior quality is produced. 

For price aud further particulars apply to RANDELL and SAUNDERS, Bath ; CHARLES JOTN CARR and CO. Engineers 

Belper, Derby ; STOTHERT, RAYNY, aud PITT, Engineers, Bath; or to FOWLER and FRY, Engineers, Bristol 


BRICK AND TILE MACHINES. 


The Proprietors of HART'S PATENT BRICK and TILE MACHINES are now prepared to receive and execute orders with the 
least p rset le delay, bat to prevent disappointment, they beg to state that they will rigidly adhere to the order in which they are 
received. 

The advantages of the Brick Machine may be shortly described :— 

ist. The clay is ground and the brick moulded by the same motion, and may be produced from clay that cannot be worked by | 

hand. 

2nd. The bricks are superior in quality to hand-made, being of a uniform density. 

3rd. The bricks pass from the mould to the pallet-boards without injury by handling, and are much sooner ready for the clamp. 

4'h. Is self-acting, portable, dispense: with skilled Jabour, and enables a contractor to estimate his product with certainty. 

Sth. Is warranted with two-horse power to make 2,006 bricks per hour, aud will continue in working order for years. 

6th. Saves 2s. 6d. per 1.000 in labour alone in the actual manufacture, but which will be found to be trifling compared with the 

enormous advantages in the use of untempered clay and the shortness of the time required between the mould and clamp. 





The above sta‘ements will be fully borne out on reference to any pers sing a Machine. and ere confirmed by the performance of 8 | t 
Machine at the Yorkshire Agricultoral Show, on the 7th of August, when, after a severe test, a Prize Medal was awarded to the | in the United Kingdom relling Italian Marble the produce of 


Luventor, when the Machine made 2,700 first-rate Bricks within the hour. 
ee) Sanaa ssnseseesésuteviknusinebryrnibaieei aman: aaaliie £200, net. 





MARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
a BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the a'tention 
of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland 
York, and Derby Stone; also Banzor Slates, Lime, Cement’ 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths, Pire-goods, Fire-stone, &c. sold at 
the lowest poutine prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledgers 
Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Tarpau!. 
ings let on hire, A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, & 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, aud Hair, Fine Stuff, &c. Promp: 
attention paid to country ordera, vi 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 

PAINSWICK STONE.—MARTIN and WOOD bes to in- 

form their Friends and the Building Trade generally. that al! 

Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be promptly at 

tenied to by being addressed to MARK ET-WHARF, REGENT’S 
PAKK-BASIN. 


} ATH WEATHER STONE.—For Combe 

Down and Box Hill Ground Stone of the best quality, apply 
to HENRY STONE, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, Wid- 
combe. Bath. N.8. Cargoes shipped and delivered to any part 
round the coast en the most reasonable terms, 











EN and AUBIGNY STONE— 

F. FOUCARD. Stone Merchant and Quarry Proprietor, 
Quai des Abattoirs. Cren, and at 6, Red Lion-street. Morough- 
market, Contracts taken for any quantities. Cargoes shipped to 
order from Caen to any port. 


(\AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 








AEN 
Gates and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM, 
and Co. Quarrymen and General Stone Merchants, Caen Whar‘, 
Rotherhithe, London, and Caen, Normandy Depét—Hope-strect, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool ; Castle Fields, Maehester.— int rma- 
tion and samples forwarded on application to Caen Whart, 
Rotherhithe.—Samples may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder.” 
ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplicd, 
of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They have been 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlem Hospital. 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- 
tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Staud at Brighton, Ports- 
mouth Barracks. and sre kept in stock in large quantities at 
Freeman’s Wharf. Millbank-street; also by Messrs. SHARPE, 
Tooley-street; and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where terms 
may be obtained. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS, 
. Patronized by Repalty. the Heads of the Nobility, the Clerer, 
Architects of Eminence, Builders, Ra‘iway Contractors, aud the 
Public generally.—MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE (notwith- 
standing the vile imitations and infringements of his patent that 
are sttempted', continues to grow in favour with the public. being 
handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper than ms _ 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the kingdom 

ti, Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, S'abs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, at prices 
that dety competition.—39 and 4), Upper Be! 















igrave-place. 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 

Belvedere-road, Lambeth-—A reduced list of prices of the 

best WELSH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will b» sent on 

application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postace stamp 
The prices are under those advertised for iuferior slates. 


M4 RBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara, 


Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the only person 









own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected! with the 
marble trade that he hos established, in Loudon, the most exten- 
sive Depot of Statuary, Veined. Sici'ian, Dove, and Black and Goll 
Marbles, at CARRARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, PIMLIC), 





THE DOUBLE-ACTION HOLLOW-BRICK AND TILE MACHINE 


is very s'mple in construction, made entirely of iron. and will moke with great rapidity. Hollow bricks of all -izes, and pipes of 
4 inc!es diamet+r, and mouldings of 6 inches diameter ; has two receiving tables, and may,be worked by hand. hor<e. or steam power ; 
travels on wheels, and may be worked by any ordinary labourer. If required, the dics for Robert's Patent Hollow Bricks, as exhibited 
in Prince Albert's Model Cottages in Hyde-park. are manufactured for, and supplied with this machine. 

Price for Hand Machine, complete..................cccseceeseeeees £30, net. 

RE OE GOR ne isiscninhestiigh toxsnssscsospibangptittaesiahsdemen abies 5 





Do 9 
The price for horse work to drive one tile machine. SI. ; for two, #. 10s.; for three, 11. 
. Une horse will drive three machines 
Orders and communications ore requested to be addressed to Mr. H.C. MOUNT, 10, Clement’s- lane, London, 


MES TON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and; 
a. other PATENT TILES for Churches. Entrance Halls, | 
Conservatories, Balconies, &. ; 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character and | Loam, &c. Gas and other shaped Goods, Windsor and Nonsuch 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, | Oven Tiles and Bricks. Dutch and English Clinkers, Patent Malt- 
Covings for Grates. Door Furniture, White Giazed and Ornamental | kiln and Corn-drying finely-perforated Tiles, 12in. and 9 in. Pavin 
‘Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges, may be bad in great | ditto, unequalled in quality and colour, at WAKD’S old-estab! ishex 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-piace, Biackfriars-bridge, | Honduras Wharf, Bankside, Southwark, London. Thames Sand, 
London, and at their Manufactory Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. | Concrete, Gravel, &c. &c. 


Suffolk Facing, Red ditto, Fire Brick, 65:.—Best Stour)ridze, 








AN TILES, 48s. ; Plain, 32s. 6d.; superior White | 


Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- | Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Bricks, Lumps. Tiles, Clay, Windsor | 


MAW’s_ ENcAUSTIC TILES.-MAW and| YHITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


Co, Worcester, will be happy to forward, grat’s and post- j 
free, to architects, builders, and others, in any part of the king- | 
dom, including the colonies, a copy of their engraved tile patterns, | 
with arrangements adapted to public and private buildings in | 
every style of art, on application by letter or otherwise. to their | 
works. Worchester, as aiso samples (charged at list price.) from a | 
single tile to any specified quantity. Specimens may also be seen | 
at MAW and Co.'s London Agent, Mr. 8. MAW, i, Aldersgate- | 
street. 


ChE Se 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S| 





TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, containing much information | 
useful for reference; also unsolicited testimonials respecting a | 
MATERIAL which, when well wrought, is probably superior to 
every other for drains or conduits, for ridges, hips, valleys, and every 
part of roofs, for plain or chequ floors, for paving and erections, | 
ofa strong and derable nature, also many other purposes, supplied | 

enuine by THOMAS PEAKE iproprieter of Peake’s * erro- | 

etallic”), No.4 WHARF, CITY¥Y-KROAD BASIN, LONDON, and 1 
at THE TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. The | 
lists contain both prices by number, and approximate cost by mes- 
sure. It is solicited that letters be prepaid, and state if Staflord. 
shire or Loudon ices are wanted. Specimens were at the 
Bane? EXHIBITION, Class 27, No. 123 (having been at first 








j 


BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 

pattern. 

COWLEY. KENT. and ESS’ X BRICKS; also Yellow and 
Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers, &c. &e. 

KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and of the blue 
tinge so much approved by architects,can now be supplied, at a 
FURTHER aud CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION in PRICE. 

Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-crescent, 

Newington Butts. 


RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer his 
BRICKS, which are of good quality, at the following low 
rices; and as his fields are only a quarter of en hour's 

om the City, H. )), earnestly gy purchasers will favour him 
with a Visit, in order to inspect his stock aud to judge fur them- 
sel ves. 

Marie place, half-washed stocks, ‘and place bricks, at very low 
getoes. hese bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
rom defects; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable 
for external facing —Apply to HENRY DODD and Cv, at the 
Counting-house, Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rose- 
mary Branch, Hoxton. N.B—-Ked pit sand of approved quality 
constantly on sale, upon reasonable terms ; this sand, from its not 
a any suline matter, is ackuowledged to be preferable to 
river sa: 








the foot of Vauxhall-bridze.—Oftice, 8, Crescent-terrace, Millbauk 
| Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. +l 
. Te cs " 
\ ARBLE.—To MASONS, BUILDERS, and 
ja OTHERS.—Now on SALE, at the Stone, Marble, ani 
| Wood Sawing and Planing Mills, Commercial-road. Pimlico, t'¢ 
| largest stock in England of ve'ned and other MARBLES. in s! 
or block, to select from, at the lowest current prices. Marble sawn. 
carefully packed, and delivered to railway station or vessel. 
Vein and Sicilian sawn at 5 1. per foot for cash. a i 
Portland, Part Spring, Robin Hood, Hare-hill, Wingerwort. 
York, and other Stone in general use, from the best quarries. 
| either in blocks, landings, slabs, or sinks. Granite, Portlans, 
| Hare hill. and other Cur. JOHN HOLMES, A 
| N.B. A lot of Marble Chimney Pieces on hand to be sold cheay 


— 














Medieval Tork, — 
HMienorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 


S AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
j W 1 nde a MARSLR ond, STONE WORKS, Belgt'* 
harf, Lower grave-place, Pimlico. ‘ aa" 
| MARBLE CHIMNEY.PLECES manufactured by improve 
a _~ F mpg are invited to view the stock, uncwus 
foi ty anc ce. 
ite A GuoD MARBLE CIIMNEY-PIECE FoR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. ae 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, at a remarkably ¢ 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, &. &o. 
Circulars sent on application. a 
N.B. The * Royal Blue” Omnibuses the Works every 








minutes from the nk — 
‘TERRA COTTA.—-Vases, Figures, Capitals, 
Shafts, Flowet 


Coats of Arms, Friezes, Consoles, Chimney _ a1 Wall, 
| Trays, &c &c. manufactured by J. M. BLASH FIELD, Mill War 

Isle of Dogs (near the West India Docks), aud sold at No.1, 
street, Edgware-road, Paddin: ton. 


SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinida! 
Asphalte Ra es Be parry gpl established. 166 rial 9 
ion of Floor id wit e above : 
Seat’ munupee. “Asphalte for Railway Arches, 4s, per toa. Im 
| porter of Trinidad Asphalte. 
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